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INTRODUCTION 


The Girls of Radcliff Hall is one of those punning titles 
so brilliant that it might seem unnecessary, or even 
unwise, to append a text to it. Lord Berners does not 
disappoint, but pulls it off, as it were, with aplomb. 
The distinct swipe at the author of The Well of 
Loneliness and the slightly more subtle pat at the 
author of countless girls’ school stories are sustained 
in a jolly tale of appropriately Sapphic passions, 
intrigues and vendettas. It goes at a rollicking pace (so 
hectic indeed that the author seems to observe the 
passing of a single term where the reader may discern 
two) and its characters are drawn with the few deft 

strokes of a master of economy. 

Another kind of economy may be perceived in the 
production of the original edition, upon which almost 
every expense appears to have been spared. It 
measures just over seven inches by five and is poorly 
printed, reputedly by the author’s local newspaper 
office, with uneven inking and numerous literals, on 
coarse paper; sewn, then glued into drab grey wrap- 
pers. The lettering on the upper cover repeats that of 
the title-page. The backstrip is bare. If the little book is 
eye-catching it is only by its unobtrusiveness. What 

could be more innocuous? 


V 


PRINTED FOR THE AUTHOR FOR PRIVATE 
CIRCULATION ONLY. 


It would be understandable if Berners had only, 
say, a hundred copies printed for his private use, but 
the number may have been considerably smaller and 
the book is in fact one of the most elusive of the cen- 
tury. In over thirty years of looking I have seen only 
four copies — those owned by Carl Van Vechten, Clive 
Bell, Cyril Connolly and Michael Sadleir — and have 
heard of two or three more. Van Vechten’s copy sur- 
faced in the early 1980s in an American bookseller’s 
catalogue where it was listed under “Lesbian Litera- 
ture’, the pseudonym intact (which would surely 
have gratified the author). Sadleir’s is beside me as I 
write. It is accompanied by Lord Berners’s note: 
‘Here is the book I promised you. It is a ‘roman a clef 
but it may amuse even if the characters are not 
known.” Because I share this view, a key to this rare 
text will not be found until its conclusion. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


| It was the first day of the Easter Term at Radcliff Hall. 
A group of girls who had just arrived were sitting clus- 
tered round the fire, laughing and chattering gaily. It 
was a merry scene, all these fresh young faces glowing 
in the firelight; a scene that Raphael or Botticelli — 
would have loved to paint. 

And what were they talking about? Well, what do 
girls talk about when they meet again after the hols? 
They all seemed to have had a very good time, and 
each one had some amusing adventure to relate. At 
present the interest centred on Lizzie Johnson, who 
had spent her hols in Paris and had brought back with 
her the most thrilling frilly undies which she was 
eagerly displaying to her friends, to the obvious disap- 
proval of Daisy Montgomery, who stood in the back- 
ground making unfavourable comments in audible 
undertones. 

There was no love lost between Lizzie and Daisy. 
The two girls were, in fact, deadly enemies. They 
were rather alike, both in character and temperament, 
and the enmity was more than anything, a question of 
rivalry, aggravated by the fact that while Daisy’s 
parents were comparatively poor, Lizzie’s were 
‘mmensely rich and Lizzie had a lot of pin-money to 
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spend. Thus she was enabled to give han 
sents to the girls she fancied, which Daj 
her a most unfair advantage. 


Daisy used to go round saying the most dreadfy] 
things about Lizzie. Lizzie, on her side, pretended to 
ignore Daisy's malice and never said anything unking 
about her, but whenever Daisy had a crush on some 
girl Lizzie would at once start giving her lovely pre- 
sents and trying to get her away from Daisy. 

Lizzie, at that moment, was in high spirits. She 
liked having her things admired. “I say,” she cried, 
encouraged by the success she was having with her 
undies, “There’s a topping new girl come this term. | 
saw her in Miss Carfax’s room. She’s a bit of all right, 
I can tell you. She’s a peach.” 

This remark drew an angry glance from Cecily 
Seymour. Cecily was Lizzie’s particular chum and she 
always grew very jealous when she heard Lizzie 
speaking too enthusiastically about other girls. 

Cecily was one of the most charming and talented 
girls in the school. She was just as clever with a 
paint-brush as she was with her needle, and possesse 
a remarkable talent for acting; in charades she oe 
simply stunning. She was very popular both we wi 
mistresses and with the girls, and some of eta wr 
regretted that she had this fatal “crush on went het 
they said, often made Cecily quite unhappy PY 

caprices. 


dsome re. 


Lizzie’s mention of Miss Carfax, the new 
Headmistress, changed the tenor of the conversation. 

“I say,” cried Olive Mason, a very pretty little 
brunette with a mischievous smile and _ bright, 
sparkling eyes. “I’ve heard something quite thrilling 
about Miss Carfax. They say that she’s really very well 
off and needn’t be a schoolmistress at all if she didn’t 
wish to, and that she only does it because she likes 
being with girls.” 

“Yes,” added Lizzie Johnson, “and I’ve heard, too, 
that she’s awfully fond of art. I think I shall give her 
that book on Cézanne I bought in Paris.” 

Daisy Montgomery gave an angry snort and left 
the room, nearly colliding as she did so with Miss 
MacRogers, one of the schoolmistresses, who 
appeared in the doorway with May Peabody, the new 
girl who had excited Lizzie’s admiration. 

At the appearance of Miss MacRogers everyone 
stood up. 

“Now girls,” said Miss MacRogers, “this is little 
May Peabody. I want you all to be very kind to her. 
She has come all the way from America and feels very 
strange.” 

If Lizzie had described the new girl as a “peach” 
she was fully justified. May Peabody was the sweetest 
little creature you could possibly wish to see, with her 
hair the colour of corn, lovely light grey eyes and a 
winning smile. In spite of the fact that she had come 
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all the way from America she didn’t seem in 
bit shy. 

The sympathy Lizzie had felt for the new girl dur. 
ing the brief glimpse she had had of her in the Head’. 
room was heightened still further by a nearer inspec. 
tion and she would have liked to have started making 
friends with her at once, but she was restrained from 
doing so by a fierce look in Cecily’s eyes. Lizzie was, 
in spite of her capricious nature, really very fond of 
Cecily, and she would never go out of her way to 
annoy her unless it was absolutely necessary. Besides 
which she knew that she would have plenty of oppor- 
tunities of making up to the new girl on the sly later 

on. 

Little May Peabody obviously felt a kindred sym- 
pathy for Lizzie. She began smiling at her and casting 
at her glances full of meaning. Indeed, the situation 
might have become quite awkward if, at that 


moment, the gong had not sounded for the evening 
meal. 

“Supper!” cried Cecily. “Bags I sitting next to the 
Head!” And all the girls scampered into the dining 
room. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Ensconced in the Prefects’ sitting room, Olive Mason 
and Daisy Montgomery were engaged in their 
favourite occupation, talking about the other girls in 
the school; and at present they were discussing Lizzie 
Johnson. 

Olive, I fear, was rather a little mischief-maker 
and, although she herself was very fond of Lizzie and, 
indeed, had once had a “crush” on her, she loved 
inciting Daisy to make malicious remarks about her 
and she never lost an opportunity of adding fuel to the 
fire. 

‘It's really too preposterous,” Daisy was saying, 
“that Lizzie should have so many ‘crushes’. She’s had 
more ‘crushes’ than any other girl in the school, and 
how she manages it with that tow-coloured hair and 
that awful complexion I just can’t imagine.” 

“Well there are other things besides hair and com- 
plexion, Daisy darling,” said Olive brightly. 

‘I find her decidedly unattractive,” said Daisy, toss- 
ing her head. 

“Some people think she’s got tremendous charm,” 


insisted Olive, “and even you must admit her figure is 
top-hole.” 


“I admit nothing to her advantage,” replied Daisy, 
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“and it fairly beats me that Cecily, wad is an intel];. 
gent girl, should be so dotty about her. 

Olive wondered what she could say to goad Dai 
on to further malice. She soon thought of something. 

“Well,” she said, “there was Sylvia McCorquodale 
She was very intelligent and she was simply nuts 
about Lizzie.” 

Sylvia McCorquodale happened to have been a 
particular chum of Daisy’s whom Lizzie had succeed. 
ed in suborning. 

“She jolly soon stopped being intelligent when she 
took up with Lizzie,’ retorted Daisy angrily. She 
hated to be reminded of that episode. 

Their conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of Cecily Seymour. “Hullo girls,” she cried. 
“Having a back-hair?” 

Cecily seemed in excellent Spirits. She came and 
sat down on the arm of Daisy’s chair. 

“Look,” she said, “at the lovely brooch Lizzie has 
Just given me.” 

It was indeed a lovely brooch and must have cost 
a lot of money, but the sight of it did not tend to 
diminish Daisy’s irritation. “IT hear,” she said, “that 
Lizzie’s after that new “American kid.” 

Cecily flushed. “Oh, Daisy,” she cried. “You really 


are too unkind. | know you are only saying that to hot 
Me up.” 





All the Same she was assailed by the horrible 
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thought that perhaps the brooch had been a diplo- 
matic gift designed to allay her suspicions. 

“Not at all, Cecily dear,” said Daisy. “I was only 
warning you. 

At that very moment Lizzie was sauntering on the 
Lacrosse Field arm-in-arm with little May Peabody. 
Lizzie was being awfully sweet to little May. 

“I’ve taken quite a fancy to you dear,” she purred. 
“I feel somehow that we're going to be great friends.” 

Little May giggled bashfully. There was a long 
silence, broken only by the voice of the cuckoo in a 
neighbouring thicket. Lizzie slipped her arm round 
May’s waist. 

“I hope you like me dear,” she said, “because I like 
you awfully. ’m nutty about you.” 

May giggled again. Then Lizzie suddenly said 
“Woodgie-woodgie,” and gave her a pinch. 

“Keep off the grass,” said May. “I’m not that sort.” 

Lizzie looked at her suspiciously. She wondered if 
little May were not perhaps less ingenuous than she 
appeared to be. 

“What sort dear?” she enquired. 
“You know!” And May giggled again. 
Lizzie felt that the time had come to make a defi- 
nite move. 
“It’s getting rather cold,” she said. “Let’s go in.” 
| When the two girls reached the school house 
Lizzie said: “[’ve got some lovely handkerchiefs to 
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show you. Would you like to see them? |’I] give you 
one if you're good. Let's go up to my cubicle ang I'l 
show them to you.” 

They went upstairs to Lizzie’s cubicle. “Oh, my! 
what lovely things you've got!” said May, as she gazed 
admiringly round the room at the Medici reprints op 
the walls, the handsome gold toilet set, the quilted 
satin bedspread and the other luxurious etceteras. 

“Wait a minute,” said Lizzie. “I'll just close the 
door.” 

“Gracious!” said May. “What a secretive puss you 
are!” 

“Don't be cheeky!” said Lizzie, archly. 

The two girls sat down on the bed. Lizzie pro- 
duced the handkerchiefs. 

“My! they're swell!” exclaimed May, her eyes 
opening wide with admiration. 

“And now dear,” said Lizzie, suddenly throwing 
her arm round May’s neck, “there are one or two 
other things I should like to show you.” 





CHAPTER THREE 


Miss Carfax sat alone in her room before a dying fire. 
Memories grave and gay fluttered like autumn leaves 
across her brain. In spite of a superficial gaiety of spir- 
it she often felt unhappy and tormented. She had a 
deeply romantic nature. 

It was true, as Olive had said, that she was rich and 
that there was no necessity for her to have a profes- 
sion. It was also true that she was happy in the com- 
pany of young girls. But not quite in the way Olive 
had meant it. She had once been passionately in love 
with a man, but he, alas, had proved himself unwor- 
thy of her. He had, in fact, “let her down.” And this lit- 
tle tragedy in her life left her with a profound disgust 
for men. 

“Experience has taught me,” she would sometimes 
confide to her more intimate friends, “that men are, 
without exception ... monsters! And women aren’t 
much better!” she would add. 

But from this it must not be concluded that she 
was a confirmed misanthrope. On the contrary, she 
Was intensely interested in human beings. Indeed, in 
Spite of the resolution she had made, after her great 
disillusionment, to shut out Love for ever, she was, 
notwithstanding, frequently disturbed by the sound of 
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the fluttering of Cupid's wings and she was in COM. 
stant fear lest, at any moment, perhaps an arrow 
might be loosed. 
She was a talented woman, she played the violin. 
had won several prizes for her embroidery, painted 
charmingly in water colours and had even written a 
novel that had not been recommended by the Book 
Society. She was intelligent and broad-minded; 
indeed, she was wholly unfitted to be a schoolmis- 
tress, save in one respect; her creative instincts over- 
flowed into her relationships with human beings, and 
she liked to “form young people,” as she called it; 
which meant that she liked to devote herself to some 
young girl whom she considered to show promise in 
one way or another and help her to mould her char- 
acter, to be a mother to her or an elder sister. But up 
to that point, until now, her ministrations had delib- 
erately ceased, and slander, except on the part of a few 
morbidly prurient and evil-minded persons, had left 
her unscathed. 

She was a very active-minded woman and she 
often used to feel that to live entirely for Art as she had 
been doing was grossly self-indulgent and possibly 
also unpleasing to God. 

Her friend, Miss MacRogers, had always urged her 
to be more public-spirited. 

And once she said to her in a very marked way: T 
think nowadays every woman ought to do something 
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and not remain content with being merely a man’s 


chattel.” a 

“Faugh!” said Miss Carfax. “Don’t speak to me of 

men. 

“| am speaking generally,” said Miss MacRogers. 

“l even go so far,” she went on, “as to assert that it is 
better to be a public nuisance like Lady —” (she 
mentioned the name of a prominent female politician) 
“for at least she arouses antagonism which is more 
salutary for the life of the nation than just sitting at 
home thinking beautiful thoughts.” 

“But I hate politics,” said Miss Carfax. 

“It needn’t necessarily be politics,” replied Miss 
MacRogers. 

Soon after this Miss MacRogers wrote to Miss 
Carfax to say that the situation of Headmistress at 
Radcliff Hall had unexpectedly become vacant. and 
that the School Authorities were at their wits’ end 
to find a suitable new Headmistress, and that she 
was sure that, if Miss Carfax were to apply for the 
post, her application would be joytully accepted. After 
thinking over the matter for several days, Miss Carfax 
‘ame to the conclusion that here was possibly the best 


ening She could hope for to put her talents to pub- 
IC use, 


SO that is how Miss Carfax came to be Head- 
‘ustress of Radcliff Hall] 


The clock Struck ten. Wearily Miss Carfax rose to 
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her feet and prepared to set out on her nightly roung 
of the cubicles to say goodnight to the prefects and a 


elder girls, and to see that the younger ones Were 
asleep. 


As she passed little May Peabody’s cubicle she saw 
to her surprise that it was empty. Perhaps, she 
thought, the child had gone to the lavatory, and she 
felt that she had better wait for her to return in case 
she might be feeling ill. But she waited and waited in 
vain. Little May never came back. 


Miss Carfax grew alarmed. What could possibly 
have happened to the child? A curious premonition 
prompted her to glance into Lizzie Johnson’s cubicle, 
and there she found her lying in Lizzie’s bed tightly 
clasped in her arms. Both the girls were asleep. 

Now at Radcliff Hall it was strictly forbidden for 
girls to sleep in one another’s beds, presumably for 
hygienic reasons. But, although Miss Carfax knew that 
she ought to have scolded them severely, there was 
such an ecstatic look of happiness on the faces of both 
the girls that Miss Carfax had not the heart to wake 
them. 

Miss Carfax was troubled by a strange agitation. 
Her heart began to beat violently. The sight of the 
two girls clasped in each other’s arms aroused a curi- 
ous hitherto unknown emotion in her breast. She felt 
as though she were going to faint. She leant up against 
the wall for a moment and put her hand to her head. 
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then, with a deep sigh, she passed down the corridor 
until she came to Cecily Seymour's room. 

Cecily was still awake reading a novel. At the sight 
of Miss Carfax she hastily put out the light. To her 
great surprise Miss Carfax came forward in the dark 
knelt down swiftly beside her bed and, burying hig 
face in the bed-clothes, murmured in a voice quiver- 
ing with emotion, “Let us pray!” 








CHAPTER FOUR 


Miss Carfax was happy at Radcliff Hall and, up till 
now, she had no cause to regret the step she had 
taken. 

As the term progressed she found herself growing 
more and more absorbed by the study of the charac- 
ters of her young pupils. Out of school hours and 
apart from questions of discipline she liked the girls to 
treat her as an equal. “Forget, if you can,” she used to 
say, that Il am the Head. I want you to look upon me 

as a chum.” 

The girl whose personality attracted her most of 
all was undoubtedly Cecily Seymour. Cecily was so 
temperamental, her wit so exuberant, and she was, 
above all things, so versatile. Miss Carfax felt that 
there was nothing that Cecily could not do if she set 
her mind to it. She was certain that one day Cecily 
would make a name for herself in some branch of art, 
but whether she would be a second Angelica 
Kaufmann, a second Mrs Siddons, or a second Fanny 

Burney it was difficult to foretell. 
Miss Carfax and Cecily used to have long talks on 
the subject of Art and Literature, which they both 


enjoyed very much. Miss Carfax was surprised to find 
that Cecily had rather conventional views about paint 
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ing, and that she disapproved of many artists whom 
Miss Carfax admired. Miss Carfax said that she was 
determined to convert Cecily to a more modern point 
of view, and that she was going to insist on taking 


Cecily to see the Royal Academy, which she felt sure 
would do the trick. 


On the subject of Literature their tastes were less 


at variance. They both had a great admiration for the 
works of Mr Charles Morgan, and they were never 


tired of reading aloud passages from The Fountain Pen, 


revelling in its boisterous humour and cynical naugh- 
tiness. 


“How I adore the man!” Miss Carfax would 
exclaim. “I declare he is better than May Sinclair or 


Ethel Mannin.” Male superiority in Literature was the 
only one she would admit. 


Another girl who interested Miss Carfax very 
much at first was Lizzie Johnson, Cecily’s great chum. 

Lizzie was a strange, wayward girl, very passionate 
and impulsive, and she was always contracting violent 
friendships which never seemed to last very long and 
always ended in appalling rows. Miss Carfax realised 
that Lizzie was very ambitious and that it was her one 
great wish to be spectacular, and that in most cases 
her object in making these friendships (when it was 
ot in order to annoy Daisy Montgomery) was to get 
herself talked about. This being the case Miss Carfax 
was a little piqued that Lizzie never saw fit to confide 
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in her. Miss Carfax was always very interested in hear. 
ing about the girls’ friendships and, although she paid 
Lizzie every encouragement to unburden herself on 
the subject of her amours, she remained as mute as a 
clam. 

Cecily, on the other hand, was always letting her- 
self go. On one occasion Miss Carfax found her sob- 
bing in her cubicle. 

“What is it, dear?” Miss Carfax asked her tenderly. 

“Oh nothing at all, dear Miss Carfax, but I’m so 
annoyed.” 

“Annoyed dear?” enquired Miss Carfax, with some 
surprise. Cecily’s tears seemed to betoken sorrow 
rather than anger. 

“Yes, Miss Carfax,” returned Cecily, “annoyed.” 

And she gave Miss Carfax an almost defiant look. 

Miss Carfax said no more. She understood. 


One day, towards the end of the term, there occurred 
what Olive Mason described as an “ugly incident.” It 
happened during the Old Girls’ Lacrosse Match. The 
girls sometimes got very excited at Lacrosse, especial- 
ly at the Old Girls’ Match, where ancient passions and 
hatreds were often revived, and occasionally they 
would hit out rather wildly with their lacrosse sticks. 
In the course of the game Daisy Montgomery hit 
Lizzie a terrific blow on the head, and of course every- 
one said afterwards that Daisy had done it on purpose. 
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whether this was true or not, the fact remains that she 
felled poor Lizzie to the ground, where she lay prone, 
bleeding profusely from a cut on her forehead. At the 
sight of this, little May Peabody lost all control over 
herself, rushed forward and threw herself down in the 
mud, kissing Lizzie and crying out in a despairing 
voice, “Oh, she’s dead, she’s dead.” 

However, Lizzie was not so badly hurt as it had 
appeared at first sight, and when she got up from the 
eround she was very annoyed with little May and 
hissed at her in an angry whisper, “You have compro- 
mised me in front of the whole school, you slut.” 

Poor little May was very upset by this, and was 
unable to enjoy the supper that evening which, on the 
night of the Old Girls’ Lacrosse Match, was always a 
very merry affair. 

Lizzie had been sent a bottle of champagne by her 
parents and, although the girls were never allowed to 
drink wine, Miss Carfax said that, in view of her acci- 
dent that afternoon, she might be allowed to drink 
Just one glass. However, Lizzie was determined to get 
through the whole bottle and, just before supper she 
and Cecily went off to the lavatory, where they locked 
themselves in and when they came back they were 
both very tipsy. Lizzie was very flushed and talked 

rather too freely at supper. She began boasting about 
her conquests. “Oh, yes,” she cried, “they all fall for 
me. I have only to lift up my little finger. They just fall 
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like flies. They can’t resist me. Oh, yes, when | 
I'm irresistible. Im a great coquette, , 
amoureuse, that’s what I am.” At last Miss Carfar wa 
obliged to send across to her table and tell her to be 
quiet. 

Meanwhile, little May had stolen up to Lizzie’s 
cubicle and had written the name “Lizzie” in choco. 
late drops on Lizzie’s pillow. When the girls went up 
to bed, May hid behind the door and waited anxious- 
ly for Lizzie to come in and see it. 

Unfortunately, Cecily went into the cubicle first 
and found the chocolate drops on the pillow. She was 
still rather tipsy, and when she saw little May hiding 
behind the door, she guessed at once who had done it 
and lost her temper. May tried to slink out of the 
room but Cecily caught her and gave her a violent box 
on the ear. May began to howl, and at that moment 
Lizzie came in. At the sight of her, Cecily suddenly 
lost her temper again and boxed Lizzie’s ears as well, 
which set Lizzie off howling. And then Cecily began 

to howl herself. The three girls in the cubicle made 
such a frightful noise that Miss Carfax came rushing in 
to see what was the matter. She was very angry and 
punished them all severely. But she punished Cecily 
much less severely than the other two; which every- 


one said was very unfair, as it had been Cecily who 
had started all the trouble. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Next term there was a great deal of excitement over 
the arrival of the new dancing master, Mr Vivian 
Dorrick, who had come to take the place of old 
Monsieur de Tocqueville who had retired. 

Mr Vivian Dorrick was the most personable young 
man you could possibly wish to see. He was blond, 
slim, debonair and delightful, and it was not surprising 
that many of the girls’ hearts were fluttered by the 
appearance in their midst of such an Adonis. 

Miss Carfax, when she saw him for the first time, 
was a little surprised that such a very alluring young 
man should have been selected by the School 
Authorities to instruct the girls in dancing and deport- 
ment, and she felt a vague apprehension lest, in the 
line of deportment, at any rate, his pupils might not 
learn from him one or two things that were not quite 
in keeping with the school curriculum, or with the 
intentions of their parents. 

But after a time Miss Carfax began to see that she 
need have no fears on this score, for, in spite of the fact 
that there was every indication that Mr Dorrick was 
no novice in the art of love-making, in spite of the fact 
that several of the more forward girls made deliberate 
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advances to him, his manner towards his Pupils 
remained icily correct. kee” 

Mr Dorrick came to Radcliff Hall four times ‘ 
week. His personality was veiled, to a certain extent 
in mystery. Olive Mason started the rumour that he 
had begun life as a professional dancing partner, and 
that for several years he had been supported by a rich 
American widow who had taken a great fancy to him, 
and that she had paid a large sum to the School 
Authorities to take him on as dancing master at 
Radcliff Hall. 

Whether this was true or not, no one had the 
means of ascertaining; but the legend spread and 
added considerably to Mr Dorrick’s already sufficient- 
ly romantic attractions. 

Mr Dorrick was extremely soigné; he was always 
beautifully turned out; his clothes, his shirts, his ties, 
his shoes were models of perfection and discretion. 
Equally correct and discreet were his relations with 
his pupils. So much so, that they ended by causing a 
certain amount of disappointment. 

“I expect he only does it for money,” remarked 
one of his disappointed admirers. “Or, perhaps,” sug- 
gested another, “he doesn’t like girls.” But both these 

conjectures were proved to be untrue when it was dis- 
covered one day that he had a decided penchant for 
Cecily. 

Olive Mason declared that she had caught Mr 
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porrick trying to kiss Cecily behind a screen in the 
dancing class room, and that Cecily had pushed him 
away, crying out: “No, no, Mr Dorrick, my heart 
belongs to another." 

When the girls began to tease Cecily about her 
success with the much-coveted dancing master, she 
denied it indignantly, and said: “What! that bastard! 
Why you re potty, all of you!” 

But shortly after this, Cecily seemed to change her 
mind. She appeared to welcome openly Mr Dorrick’s 
advances, and she went so far as to knit him a jumper 
in coloured wool which she handed him surrepti- 
tiously one day after the class. She even admitted 
openly that she was not indifferent to Mr Dorrick’s 
attractions. “Yes,” she said, smiling coyly, “strange as 


it may seem, I really do believe that I’ve fallen for him 
... Just a little.” 

“Do you think she really fancies Mr Dorrick?” said 
Olive Mason to Daisy Montgomery. 

“It’s all nonsense,” replied Daisy. “She’s only doing 
it to try and make Lizzie jealous.” 
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CHAPTER SIX 


A few weeks before the end of term little May 
Peabody was taken ill with the measles and was 
removed to the Annexe. Luckily the epidemic did not 
spread and none of the other girls were infected. 
Cecily very much disapproved of Lizzie’s friend- 
ship with little May; indeed, of all Lizzie’s friendships 
it was the one that had caused her the greatest irrita- 
tion, and little May did not improve matters by per- 
petually flaunting her relationship with Lizzie in front 
of Cecily. Whenever Cecily was present she would 
redouble her attentions to Lizzie, fling her arms round 
her, kiss her and fondle her in other ways until at last 
Cecily became so fed up with the whole thing that she 
had a frightful row with Lizzie and told her she would 
never speak to her again. 
However, as soon as May disappeared from the 
scene, a complete reconciliation took place between 
Cecily and Lizzie and they became greater friends 


than ever. 


| They were now always to be seen sitting together 
in the Lobby or the Prefects’ Room reading the same 
book or sauntering arm-in-arm on the Lacrosse Field. 
The two girls seemed to be radiantly happy in each 
other’s company and Olive Mason, at the risk of infec- 
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om felt it her duty to pop in to the Annexe, while the 
re was away, in order to tell little May about the 
reat reconciliation that had taken place between 
Cecily and Lizzie, and how devoted they were to each 
other now, and when the Matron came back she was 
surprised to find that, in her absence, little May’s tem- 


perature had gone up considerably. 

Lizzie’s renewed friendship with Cecily was a 
source of great annoyance to Daisy Montgomery. 
Daisy had a great admiration for Cecily and was 
always hoping that perhaps some day Cecily would 
become fond of her. But, although Cecily was always 
very nice to Daisy it never went any further than that. 
Daisy was convinced that this was owing to Lizzie, 
and she got it into her head that Lizzie was setting 
Cecily against her. Once when Cecily seemed in an 
unbending mood Daisy ventured to speak to her 
openly on the subject. 

“It’s all very well Cecily,” she said, “but you know 
you can't depend on Lizzie like you could on some 
other girl who would be ready to devote her whole 
life to you. Do you suppose that if little May weren't 
ill in the Annexe Lizzie would be as sweet on you as 
she is now?” 

“Mind your own business,” said Cecily, curtly. 

Daisy revenged herself for this rebuff by intensify- 
ing her campaign against Lizzie. There was no end to 
what she found to say about her. 
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‘I consider her a degenerate.” she said to c 
Mason. '0 Olive 
“Well,” remarked Olive, reflectively, “ 
think that Lizzie is a much more serious girl than sh 
appears on the surface. Her whims and oo 


Wwaywardnesg. 
es often seem to me to betoken something more than 
mere frivolity. At times she might almost appear to be 


searching for some form of spiritual consolation. | 
should not be surprised if she weren’t trying to find 
God.” 


“Well,” said Daisy, “all I can say is that she is look- 
ing for Him in very odd places.” 


sometimes 


On the last day of the term there were always great 
festivities: a lovely supper at seven o'clock, followed 
by all sorts of games and charades. Now this was 
always a grand occasion for Cecily. When it was a 
question of dressing up or acting Cecily was always at 
her best. Her brilliant extemporisations, her parodies 
of music hall turns, her solo dancing, won her the 
admiration of the whole school, and once a gentle- 
man, a friend of Miss Carfax, who was very interested 
in the theatre, said, after witnessing one of her perfor- 
mances, that he was quite sure she would make a for- 
tune on the stage. 
Lizzie, though very artistic in her tastes, had no tal- 
ents of her own, or if she had, she was too lazy to 
develop them. When people reproached her with this 
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ne used to ay: “Tf one has charm, one has no need for 

S - However, she was always ready to admire 
the talents of other people, and Cecily’s admitted bril- 
liance in this respect gave her, perhaps, the strongest 
hold she had over Lizzie’s affections. 

In view of their reconciliation Cecily had planned 
a special programme to amuse Lizzie, and she spent 
hours devising a whole new series of “stunts” for the 
last night of the term. She composed a short pan- 
tomime called “A Night with the Fairies,” for which 
she designed a series of very amusing costumes, in the 
making of which she enlisted the services of Olive 
Mason, who was also very clever with her fingers, and 
between them the two girls produced results worthy 
of a Cochran Revue. 

Cecily could hardly wait for the night of the per- 
formance, and every day she would regale Lizzie with 
an account of all the wonders in store for her. Lizzie 
seemed quite as excited about the performance as 
Cecily herself, and she kept saying : “No Cecily, don’t 
tell me. I’d much rather it came as a surprise.” 

But on the very morning of the last day Lizzie 
came to Cecily and said: “Look here, Cecily, it’s too 
awful. I’m afraid I’ve got to go home to-day, and I 
shan’t be able to see your performance. I’m quite 
heartbroken about it but I’m afraid it can’t be helped. 

Couldn’t you do it again next term, and then May can 
See it, too?” 


ralents. 
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“Next term!” cried Cecily 
“Oh, Lizzie, we may all be & 
that I shall be. Oh, Lizzie, how 
after all the trouble I’ve taken’ 
down on the floor in a Passion 
although she appeared to be very sorry about it aj] 
was quite unshakeable in her determination and ” 


by the afternoon train. Cecily found out that litt] 
left also by the same train. 


i @ Voice of despa 

ad next term, | "a 

an you be so cry el 
And She flung herself 


of sobbing. But Lizzie 


e May 


At the performance that night, Cecily, though her 
heart was breaking, put up a brave show. Never 
before had she seemed so gay, so brilliant, so fantastic, 
so delightfully comic. She made the audience roar 
with laughter until the tears ran down their cheeks. 
But when Miss Carfax went round afterwards to con- 
gratulate Cecily, she saw that there were tears run- 
ning down her cheeks too. Under her make-up she 
was deathly pale and her poor little mouth was drawn 
down in agony. She flung herself into Miss Carfax s 
arms and sobbed: “Oh, dear Miss Carfax, Im such a 
miserable girl. I wish that I were dead.” | 

After a while she grew more composed. Miss 
Carfax helped her to remove her make-up, and when 
she went to say good-night to her in her cubicle, she 
found her quite calm. As Miss Carfax turned out the 
light on leaving the room, Cecily said: “Miss Carfax, 
let me tell you in confidence that this has torn it. The 
hateful, low-down little skunk!” 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


At the end of the term Miss Carfax received a letter 


from May Peabody's mother, who was a very capri- 
cious woman, saying that she wanted her daughter to 
come back to America. Little May was very sorry to 
have to leave after her first term, and she cried a good 
deal. She felt sure that she would never have so pleas- 
ant a time at home in America as she had had at 
Radcliff Hall, and she was also very sad at leaving 
Lizzie. 

Lizzie promised that she would write to May 
every day and she gave her a lovely silver gilt toilet set 
as a parting gift. May thought it was real gold and was 
delighted with it. 

Lizzie kept her promise and wrote to little May 
nearly every day. But Lizzie was unfortunately rather 
unrestrained in the expression of her sentiments and 
one day May’s mother, whose curiosity had been 
aroused by seeing these letters in the same handwrit- 
ing arriving each morning, happened to open one 
of them. She was simply amazed by what she read. 
She had hardly thought it possible that one girl could 
wnite to another in so very passionate a strain. She 
opened several other letters and found them just the 

Same. Mrs Peabody was very upset and she showed 
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the letters to her husband, Mr 
very clever American busines 
refused to have anything to do 
that he knew nothing about t 


that his business wren ta make money and not to g0 
fooling around with girls correspondence. In fact he 
was no help to Mrs Peabody at all. Then she sent for 
little May, who was quite unaware that her letters had 
been opened. 

“May darling,” said Mrs Peabody, in her sweetest 
manner. “Have you a friend called Lizzie?” 

“Oh yes, Mamma,” cried little May. “She is my 
best friend.” May thought that perhaps Lizzie had 
rung her up on the telephone, as she had promised to 
do in one of her letters. 

“And what is her surname dear?” 

“Lizzie Johnson, Mamma. She is one of the richest 
girls at Radcliff Hall. Can I have her over here some 
time?” 

“That remains to be seen,” said Mrs Peabody. 

Mrs Peabody then wrote to her old school friend, 
the Honourable Mrs Montgomery, whose daughter 
Daisy was at Radcliff Hall, and asked her to find out 
from Daisy what sort of a girl Lizzie Johnson was. 

Mrs Peabody, it must be confessed, had been very 
much impressed by what little May had said about 
Lizzie being so rich, and she felt that if Lizzie really 
were very rich it might be unwise to discourage the 


Peabody, Who 
man; but Mr Pe 
With the matter, sayin 

hose sort of things Mr 


Wags a 
abod 
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friendship. But, unluckily for poor Lizzie, Mre 
Peabody could hardly have gone to a more 
unfavourable quarter to obtain her information. Daisy 
Montgomery showed herself only too willing to tell 
everything she knew to Lizzie’s disadvantage ... and 
more. 

This is the letter Mrs Peabody got from her friend 
the Honourable Mrs Montgomery: 


“Dearest Laura, 

I have asked Daisy about your daughter’s 
friend, Lizzie Johnson. Daisy says that she is a 
dreadful girl, a very wicked girl indeed, and what 
they call a Thespian. Daisy says that, if she were 
Headmistress, Lizzie Johnson would be one of the 
first girls that she would expel. But then Daisy is 
such a very upright girl, and is almost morbidly 
Sensitive about anything that is not quite nice. 
Nevertheless, dear, I cannot help feeling that the 
girl Johnson is not quite the kind of friend one 


would wish for your dear little May. 
Yours most affectionately, 


Lucy 
P.S. — Daisy says that the girl Johnson 1s not 


nearly as rich as people think; nothing at all com- 
pared with American standards.” 
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Mrs respody was horrified by the Honourable 

Montgomery’s letter and sent at Once for lite] © Mr 
“May dear,” she said. “I have heard ‘ ~ 

, , 5 at 

friend Lizzie Johnson is not at all a nice gir] Pay 

want you, dear, only to have very nice girls fe ao 

friends. So you must sit down right now and send her 

a letter saying that you will never see her again.” 

Poor May burst into tears. “Oh, Mamma,” she 
sobbed. “Don’t ask me to do that.” 

But Mrs Peabody was adamant. 

“Let me tell you,” she said, “that I have read some 
of the letters this girl writes to you, and I don’t like 
their tone at all; and that is why I say that you are to 
sit down right now and put an end to this degrading 
friendship.” 

“Why,” she added, indignantly, “I find that this girl 
is not even as rich as you have made her out to be. So 
take up your pen at once and let me have no non- 
sense.” 

Thus, under her mother’s eyes, poor little May 
was obliged to write Lizzie a curt, cold note, saying 
that there must be an end to their friendship, and that 
she never wished to see her again. 

When she got the letter, Lizzie was very upset. She 
could hardly believe it possible that her dear little May 
could have turned on her so cruelly. The thought of 
such treachery, especially after all the lovely presents 
she had given her, made her feel very sad. She wrote 
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several very pathetic letters to May, imploring her to 
reconsider her decision, but none of the letters ever 
reached their destination. They were all opened by 
Mrs Peabody and destroyed. 
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CHAPTER BIGHT 


For the Easter Holidays Miss MacRogers had taken a 
very nice cottage-bungalow in the Lake District called 
“Balmoral,” and she invited Miss Carfax to come and 
stay with her. Cecily Seymour, Daisy Montgomery 
and one or two other girls were there, and Miss 
MacRogers wrote that they were all having a very 
merry time in spite of the weather. 

So Miss Carfax decided to go and join them. When 
she got there she was quite delighted with the place. 
Miss MacRogers had not exaggerated its charms. 
“Balmoral” was a very picturesque half-timbered 
house in the Swiss style, with a pretty garden filled 
with fruit trees, and at the bottom of the lawn there 
was a dear little stream that chattered and babbled so 
sweetly that one felt that it must be trying to vie with 
the girlish voices of the present occupants. 

Miss Carfax was told that, a little while before, the 
garden had been a mass of snowdrops. They were 
over now, but Miss Carfax was so passionately devot- 


ed to snowdrops that it made her feel quite happy to 
know that they had been there. 


Neither had Miss MacRogers exaggerated when 
she had told Miss Carfax what fun they were having. 
They were, indeed, a merry crew. On days when the 
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weather permitted they used to go off for long bicycle 
rides in the hills, taking their luncheon with them in 
knapsacks, and in the evening they used to play amus- 
ing games such as “Puss in the Corner,” “Hunt the 
Slipper’ and “Dumb Crambo.” One wet afternoon 
they played “Sardines,” but something happened 
while Daisy and Miss MacRogers were shut up togeth- 
er in a cupboard that nobody quite understood. Miss 
MacRogers said that Daisy had been impertinent, and 
Daisy said that Miss MacRogers had tried to take 

advantage of her position as schoolmistress, but nei- 

ther of them seemed able to explain exactly what had 

happened. Anyhow, there was a coldness between 

them for several days and, after that, nobody ever 

suggested playing “Sardines” again. 

However, this slight contretemps was soon forgot- 
ten and the general tenor of life at “Balmoral” contin- 
ued as merrily as ever. 

Miss Carfax felt very happy. She always liked the 
Spring, and this particular Spring she felt a strange 
exhilaration as though in anticipation of some new 
wonderful adventure that was coming to her, some 
factor that was to bring a new element of joy into her 
life. As a rule, Miss Carfax did not much care for 
adventures, she liked her life to flow with a tranquil, 

even rhythm; above all things, she desired peace of 
mind, and she hoped that the adventure of which she 
had this curious presentiment would be something 
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spiritual or artistic, a new idea, 
some fascinating subject for a piece of embroide 

She was a little disconcerted when, one Pe 
Miss MacRogers announced to her that she — 
expecting the arrival of a visitor. 


“Quite a young girl,” said Miss MacRogers, “] 
myself do not know her. Her name is Millie Roberts 
and I hear she is rather a pickle. Her mother is a oes 
friend of mine, and she has asked me to look after her 
during the latter part of the hols. I gather they find her 
rather a handful at home. But I expect she will behave 
herself properly here. If she tries on any of her non- 
sense, I shall send her away at once.” 

Cecily, Daisy and the other girls all felt, as Miss 
Carfax did, that it was a great nuisance having a new 
and doubtful element introduced into their harmo- 
nious little circle. “What a bore!” cried Cecily. “How 
annoying of Miss MacRogers to have asked a 
stranger.” 

“Oh, well,” said Daisy. “She may turn out all right. 
But if we don’t like her we can always put her in 
Coventry.” 

“Oh, no,” cried Miss Carfax, her kind heart revolt- 
ing against such an idea. “We would never do that. 

But all the same, I do feel that it is a pity that our pleas- 


ant little party should be disturbed by the presence of 
a tom-boy.” 


perhaps, for a Nove] of 
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CHAPTER NINE 


It was a fine, sunny morning, so warm that the two 
mistresses and the girls were able to sit out on the 
lawn in front of the house. 

Miss Carfax was reading aloud a book that had just 
been sent her by an old College chum. It was called 
Ulysses, by James Joyce. It was a curious, fantastic 
book, and, in one or two places, they found it rather 
difficult to understand. Miss MacRogers said that she 
was sure it was improper, and they were all laughing 
merrily about this when suddenly there was heard in 
the distance a terrific din of people shouting and the 
clattering of horse’s hooves. Miss Carfax dropped the 
book, and they all rushed to the gate to find out what 
was happening. 

They saw the milk-cart tearing down the road at 
full gallop. It was being driven by a girl of about fif- 
teen, who looked rather like a gypsy, with bright 
sparkling eyes, her cheeks flushed with excitement 
and her dark locks tumbled over her forehead. The 
milk cans were falling off to the right and left, and the 

milkman was running far behind, very red in the oa 
shouting with all his might, and all the village peopte 
seemed very excited. 
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“Heavens above!” 
on earth is this?” 

When the milk cart reached 
“Balmoral,” the girl who was driving i 
horse violently, threw down the reins 
of the cart. She ran up to Miss Carfax 
here I am. I’m Millie.” 


Good gracious!” said Miss MacRogers. “What a 
way to arrive!” 


“Well, you see,” explained Millie, “my bicycle 
broke down and the milk cart happened to be handy, 
and the old horse looked as if it hadn’t had any fun for 
ages ... 

Her explanations were cut short by the arrival of 
the milkman. He was very angry and almost purple in 
the face from running. He shook his fist at Millie and 
was very abusive. Miss Carfax, however, was able to 
calm him down by means of a handsome tip, and he 
went away quite pacified. 

“Could I have something to eat?” asked Millie. 
“!’m very hungry. I must have bicycled quite twenty 
miles this morning.” 

“Certainly, dear,” said Miss MacRogers, who was 
always touched by the idea of anyone being hungry. 
“What would you like?” 

“?q like some buttered eggs and a peach, 
answered Millie. 

Miss MacRogers was rather taken aback. “I'm 


exclaimed Miss Carfax “Wh 
* What 


the gates of 
t pulled Up the 
and jumped out 
and said: “Well, 
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afraid there acta? any peaches at this time of the 
year,” she said. “And I don’t think you had better have 
buttered eggs as it's so near lunch time. Wouldn't you 
like a nice cup of coffee and a sandwich>” 

“Oh, anything for a quiet life,” said Millie, and 
began turning cartwheels round the room. 

“Stop that, child,” said Miss MacRogers who, at 
the sight of so much levity, became once more the 
schoolmistress. “Why didn’t you come by train as you 
were supposed to do?” 

“Well,” explained Millie, “you see I started coming 
by train, but there was a very nice old gentleman in 
my carriage and he asked me if I wouldn’t like to go to 
Paris with him. And IJ said “Yes, I would,” as I had 
never been to Paris. And on thinking the matter over 
afterwards I came to the conclusion that I didn’t want 
to after all, as I really didn’t know him well enough to 
go abroad with him, and you see.I didn’t want to 
offend the old gentleman by telling him “No” after I 
had said “Yes”, as he seemed so very kind and affec- 

tionate. So I waited until the train slowed down and 
just opened the door and jumped out. “ 
“And then I walked for a bit until I came toa hed 
lage, and I saw a bicycle standing outside a —. 7 
house and so I took it. It was a man's bicycle, an 
ed to get 
was a little too large for me, but | manag 


along all right.” oo 
al ee girls shrieked with laughter at Millie 
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account of her adventures, and even M 
looked amused. But Miss Carfax sat there 

° . = 
without a smile on her face, almost as t a 


hough sh 
not heard. Miss MacRogers thought that she ioe . 
annoyed by Millie’s behaviour and, after she and the 


girls had gone out with Millie into the kitchen to get 
some food, she came back into the drawing room and 
said to Miss Carfax: “I hope, dear, you aren't put out 
by this silly little girl. After all she is only a child,” 

“Oh, dear no,” answered Miss Carfax, “I think she 
is delightful. She will, I’ve no doubt, bring a ray of sun- 
shine into our midst. I am sure we need it.” And she 
looked out of the window at the sky, which was 
already becoming overcast with clouds. 

Miss MacRogers was a little offended by Miss 
Carfax’s remark. She thought that they had all been 
having such fun and that Miss Carfax had been enjoy- 
ing it all. 

“I’m sorry, dear,” she said, rather acidly, “if you 
have been finding us dull.” 

Miss Carfax jumped up and gave Miss MacRogers 
a kiss. | 

“Oh, no, you dear,” she exclaimed. “I was not 
thinking of you. I was thinking of myself.” 


iSs MacRoger, 
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CHAPTER TEN 


The presence of Millie at “Balmoral” brought a new 
interest into Miss Carfax’s life. Latterly, though not 
actually unhappy, she had been suffering from a 
depressing feeling of listlessness. She had become con- 
vinced that there could be nothing more in life that 
could arouse that wonderful sensation of ecstasy she 
had so often experienced in her youth. 

But now it seemed as though within her breast 
some strange, unresolved chord had been struck that 
caused her whole being to vibrate. 

In Millie’s personality there was a quality new and 
curious that Miss Carfax had never met with before, a 
quality she found most intriguing. To say, as people 
did, that Millie was a tom-boy, seemed to Miss Carfax 
to be a totally inadequate description. Millie was wild, 
unrestrained and a little crazy. You never knew what 
she was going to do next. Her movements were often 
violent but, although she was constantly breaking 
things, there was nothing clumsy about her. You felt 
that if things happened to get in her way and she was 
obliged to knock them over, it was their fault rather 
than hers, and everything she did was redeemed by a 


peculiar gracefulness. She was like a young panther. 
Miss MacRogers and the girls all adored Millie and 
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they kept on telling her she sim 


l 
Radcliff Hall. Cecily, who was enran Must con, 
that Millie was making “ervant, 


Miss Carfax and, so long as it had nothin 
Lizzie, she always liked to see two peop 
great friends. So she said to Millie: “Don’ 
Stand, Millie, that Miss Car 
you?” 

Millie said: “No, is she really?” 

And then Cecily said: “If | were you, Millie, | 
should jolly well take advantage of it. If you come to 
Radcliff Hall it will be a great thing for you to have the 
Head potty about you. It will make all the other girls 
frightfully jealous.” 

“Oh, how lovely,” said Millie. 

“Besides,” added Cecily, “Miss Carfax is very rich.” 

Millie’s eyes glistened, and she decided that it 
would be well worth while to encourage Miss Carfax’s 
fancy. She made a habit of going every morning into 
Miss Carfax’s room, sitting on her bed and telling her 
the most fantastic tales about herself. A sure instinct 
told her that this would appeal strongly to Miss 
Carfax’s romantic imagination. Some of the stories 
she told were true, and some she made up. She told 
Miss Carfax how she had run away from home and 
joined the Salvation Army, and how one of the 
Captains, called Amy Babcock, was always trying . 
kiss her. “She said she meant it religiously, explaine 


oo t you under- 
fax is simply Potty about 
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Millie, “but it seemed to me just the same as any other 
way of kissing, and you know, Miss Carfax, I never 
allow anyone to kiss me, except, of course, Mamma, 
so I told her she was a dirty old beast and she boxed 
my ears, and so I ran away from the Salvation Army 
and went home again.” 

“and what did your parents say?” asked Miss 
Carfax. 

“Oh, they didn’t mind.” 

After a time Miss Carfax noticed that Millie was 
very fond of telling stories about people making up to 
her. The stories were all quite innocent, and told ina 
charmingly naive way, but Miss Carfax thought that it 
denoted a certain tendency. One day Millie said: “You 
know, Miss Carfax, I don’t ever allow people to kiss 
me, but if anyone offered me ten pounds then I should 
let them kiss me and perhaps even do a good deal 
more. 

Now if any other girl had said that to Miss Carfax 
she would have been very annoyed, but Millie had 
said it with such charm and artlessness that Miss 
Carfax could only smile. She even felt inclined to offer 
her ten pounds herself to see what would happen. 

As the time grew near for the merry throng at 
“Balmoral” to break up Miss Carfax felt very sad 
indeed at the prospect of being parted from Millie; and 
so she got Miss MacRogers to write to Millie’s mother 
and ask her if she wouldn’t send Millie to Radcliff Hall. 


AI 


Millie's mother wrote back at once and said th 
she would be delighted to get rid of her, and that bee 
certainly Millie could go to Radcliff Hall if she wanted 
to. 

Millie was very pleased and so were Miss 


MacRogers and the girls, but far more pleased than 
anyone was Miss Carfax. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


When Millie came to Radcliff Hall Miss Carfax felt a 
slight anxiety about establishing a proper relationship 
between herself and her pupil. She strongly disap- 
proved of any form of favouritism, and above all, she 
realised that it would never do for the girls to become 
aware of the intensity of the affection she felt for 
Millie. 

But, alas! there is little that can be kept from the 
prying eyes of schoolgirls, and Miss Carfax’s passion 
for Millie soon became an open secret in the school. 
Indeed, it was the chief topic of conversation. 

‘Just think what I’ve found out?” said Daisy 
Montgomery to Olive Mason. 

“No, what! Do tell me!” exclaimed Olive eagerly, 
all agog for any new piece of gossip. 

“Well I've discovered that Miss Carfax has a pho- 
tograph of Millie in her drawers.” 

“In her drawers?” cried Olive, incredulously. “Oh 
Daisy, I don’t believe it. But do tell me, how do you 
know? Have you actually seen it? And is the photo- 
graph sewn in or just stuck in with a safety pin? And 

does she wear it in front or behind?” 

“Don’t be silly, Olive,” said Daisy. “I meant in the 
drawers of her writing-table.” 
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“Oh,” said Olive, in a disappointed tone. “1 don’t 
call that very exciting news. Really, Daisy, if yoy can’t 
find anything more important than that to tell mei” 

“Well I shan’t ever tell you anything again,” 
Daisy angrily. 

“Well you needn't Daisy, because I’m sure I can 
find out a lot more than you ever could.” 

And the two girls had quite a quarrel. 

However they soon made it up when Lizzie 
returned to the school. She came back a fortnight late 
as she had had a nervous breakdown after the unfor- 
tunate business of May Peabody and the letters. 
Nobody could help noticing that she seemed very 
depressed, and it was curiosity as to the cause of her 
depression that brought the two girls together again. 

“What do you think can have happened to make 
her so sad and subdued?” asked Daisy. 

“She is being awfully sweet to Cecily I’ve noticed, 
which always means that she’s in trouble,” said Olive. 

But although they guessed that it had something 


to do with little May, the two girls never succeeded in 
discovering the truth. 


Said 


Soon, however, a new subject for gossip arose, 
when it became obvious that Lizzie was beginning to 
turn her attentions to Millie. 

Lizzie had heard a great deal about Millie Roberts 
who had become quite a celebrity at Radcliff Hall, and 
when at last she saw her, she was immediately oars 
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much struck with her appearance. She felt that, if she 
could succeed in securing her friendship, it would go 
a long way towards making up for the grief that little 
May’s behaviour had caused her. She also felt that it 
would be a great triumph for her to carry off someone 
who was so attractive and who had caused so much 


stir in the school. 

Now that May Peabody was gone Lizzie realised 
that she was no longer in the news, and she was deter- 
mined to get herself into it again. 

“T’ve no doubt,” said Olive, who had been noticing 
things, “that Millie will be getting some nice presents 
before long.” 

“Yes, said Daisy, “I fancy it won't be long before 
Lizzie starts butting in.” 

However, for once in a way, Daisy was quite 
pleased with the prospect of Lizzie getting off with 
another girl, because she knew that, in the case of 
Millie, if Lizzie were successful, it would make her 

extremely unpopular with Miss Carfax. 

This latter contingency appealed strongly to 
Olive’s love for mischief-making, and she determined 
to do what she could to push the matter forward. So 
she went to Millie and said to her: “You know, Millie, 
Lizzie Johnson is frightfully rich, much richer than 
Miss Carfax. And she gives the most stunning presents 
to the girls she fancies.” 

Now Millie had set her heart on having a motor- 
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car. She had asked her mother for on 


oa, « e but 
had said: “Nonsense, Millie, a bicycle ny sr mother 
for you.” 5000 enough 


ictemie seupiaer — t hizzie giving such 
3 ndered if perhaps Lizzie might 
not be induced to give her a motor-car. And so when 
shortly after this, Lizzie asked her to go fora walk in 
the Lacrosse Field, Millie gladly accepted. 


The two girls went and sat on a bench under a 
shady chestnut tree. 


After a while Millie brought the conversation 
round to motor-cars. 


“What sort of a car have you got, Lizzie?” she 


asked. 


“Oh, I’ve got a Rolls, of course,” replied Lizzie, 
“they're much the best cars.” And she went on 10 
describe her car in detail. She told Millie about the 
shining aluminium bonnet that had on it, instead of 
the ordinary mascot, a beautiful black cat in enamel 
with luminous red eyes, and she told her how the 
inside was all done up in mauve corduroy, and how 
there was a wireless set and a miniature cocktail bat, 
and a handsome silver vase with artificial flowers 19 it 
and an Highteenth Century Columbine doll hanging 
: s cage patti agin to have our cars here, 
she said regretfully, “hen I could have taken pe _ 
run in it. And what sort of car have you got, Mulic 
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Millie cast down her eyes and looked very pathetic. 

“Oh, I haven’t got one at all,” she said. 

“And why on earth not?” enquired Lizzie. 

“Well, you see, I can’t afford one.” 

Lizzie said nothing. She thought it might be a good 
idea to give Millie a motor-car, but at the same time 
she feared it might perhaps let her in for paying more 
money than she wished to spend. She decided that it 
would be better to go into the matter of expense 
before making any definite promise. And so she 
changed the conversation. Try as she would, Millie 
was unable to get the conversation on to the subject 
of motor-cars again. She had recourse to subtlety. 

“Well, I must go now,” she said. “I promised Miss 
Carfax I would go and have tea with her.” 

“Are you very fond of Miss Carfax?” asked Lizzie. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Millie, “aren’t you?” 

“Yes, of course I am,” said Lizzie. “We are all very 
fond of Miss Carfax.” 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


Next day Lizzie sent for a price list of motor-cars For 
a long time she was unable to make up her ming 
whether it would be better to give Millie a second. 
hand car of one of the more expensive makes, or 3 
new car of the cheaper variety. She wondered which 
would impress Millie most, for, like most people 
when giving a present she wanted to combine the 
maximum of effect with the minimum of expenditure. 
She finally decided upon a Baby Austin. 

She asked Millie to go for a walk with her and, in 
the course of the walk, she said to Millie: “Millie, 
when is your birthday?” 

“Oh, quite soon,” replied Millie, eagerly. Asa matter 
of fact her birthday was not for several months to come. 

“Well,” said Lizzie, “would you like me to give 
you a motor-car for your birthday?” 

“Oh, Lizzie,” cried Millie, “will you really? How 
divine of you! Do you really mean it?” 


“Of course I mean it, dear. How woul 


d you like a 
Baby Austin?” 


“Oh, Lizzie,” cried Millie. “That’s just what I 
should like. ’ve always longed 
And she threw herself into Lizz 
her most affectionately. 


for a Baby Austin.” 
ie’s arms and kissed 
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“There's just one thing” said Lizzie. “I don’t think 
you'd better tell Miss Carfax. She might not like the 
idea. 

“Oh, .of course I won't tell Miss Carfax,” said 
Millie. “What do you take me for?” 

But the excitement of being given a motor-car was 
too much for Millie’s discretion, and she rushed back 
to the school-house, calling out to everyone she met: 
“I say, what do you think, Lizzie has promised to give 
me a Baby!” 

Lizzie pretended to be very cross with Millie for 
being so indiscreet, but secretly she was delighted at 
the publicity she was getting. At the same time she 
was a little alarmed by the thought of what Miss 
Carfax would say when she heard about it, which she 
was bound to do sooner or later. So she thought that 
the best thing to do would be to go and tell Miss 
Carfax herself, before any of the other girls got the 
news in first. 

She found Miss Carfax doing stomach exercises in 
the Gym. Lizzie felt that it was not a very suitable 
moment to approach the Head on so delicate a mat- 
ter, but it was too late now to withdraw. 

“Oh, Miss Carfax,” said Lizzie, coming up rather 
diffidently. 

“What is it?” enquired Miss Carfax, in a distinctly 
cross voice. She did not like to be caught doing her 
stomach exercises. 
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“I hope you don’t mind my interruptin 

feel I must tell you that I’ve just given Miles” but | 

car.” * Motor. 
Miss Carfax flushed. 


“I do hope you don't mind,” Lizzie went on, 

“Well,” said Miss Carfax. “As a matter of fact I do 
... rather. I feel it is most unwise, in the first place, to 
give Millie a motor-car. J am sure that the child hasn’t 
the slightest idea how to drive and she is bound to 
have an accident, especially if the car is a high-pow- 
ered one.” 

“Oh, no, Miss Carfax,” said Lizzie, “it is only a 
Baby Austin.” 

“Oh, well,’ answered Miss Carfax, “even so I don't 
like the idea, and I consider the gift most unnecessary. 
Please leave me now, as I wish to get on with my exer- 
cises. 

Lizzie left the Gym a little crestfallen. Miss Carfax 
had not taken the news as well as Lizzie had hoped. 
But at the same time she felt no little pride and plea- 
sure at the thought that the Head was jealous of her. 

The last person to hear about the motor-car was 
Cecily, and it was Daisy Montgomery who enlight- 
ened her. 

Daisy when about to perform some action that 
was particularly mischievous, invariably pretended 
that she was acting with the highest ends in view. In 
this instance, she went about the school saying: “I do 
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think it perfectly monstrous that Lizzie should have 
given Millie a car. It’s so unfair on poor Cecily, who is 
simply longing for a new car. Cecily is Lizzie s best 
fiend and Lizzie has never even thought of giving her 
a bicycle. And what makes it all much worse, is that 
Cecily should remain in ignorance of the whole thing. 
Somebody ought to tell her, and if nobody else does I 
shall be obliged to tell her myself. I don't like doing it, 
of course, but I can’t bear seeing poor Cecily duped in 
this fashion.” 

Olive Mason expostulated with her. “But, Daisy 
darling,” she said, “I really don’t see why Lizzie 
shouldn't give Millie a car if she wants to. I can under- 
stand Miss Carfax perhaps being annoyed, but I fail to 
see why Cecily should mind, especially now that she’s 
so keen on Mr Dorrick.” 

“If those are really your sentiments,” said Daisy, 
angrily, “it only proves what I have always suspected, 
darling; that you are entirely lacking in all the finer 
feelings and that you have no appreciation whatever 
of the true value of friendship.” 

“Oh, stuff it up,” retorted Olive, with equal heat, 
‘if you're caddish enough to go and tell Cecily about 
that car, I shall stop speaking to you.” 

“Well,” said Daisy, “then you d better stop right 
now, because I’ve already told her.” And she flounced 
out of the room. 


When Cecily heard about Lizzie giving Millie a car 
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she was very cross indeed, and she burst into Li 
cubicle where she found Lizzie showing Mill; < 
‘ 7. tee CI 
jewellery. Millie's eyes were starting out o 


f her he; 
with mingled admiration and cupidity. Cecily van 
Lizzie such an ugly look that she was quite Malsees 


and she hastily said to Millie: “Run along, dear, now. | 
will show you the rest some other time.” 

As soon as Millie had left the room, Cecily sat 
down on the bed and fairly let herself go. 

“Lizzie,” she cried, “what is this I hear about your 
having given Millie a car?” 

Lizzie began to stammer: “Well, Cecily, you see 
Millie is very poor and I thought she'd like one.” 

“Like one,” exclaimed Cecily, “of course she'd like 
one. I don’t suppose anyone could imagine that Millie 
would be made unhappy by being given a motor-car. 
But why, in Heaven’s name, give a motor-car to 
Millie, of all people? A rotten little whipper-snapper 
like that, who is only too pleased to take anything she 
can get. Don’t you see she’s merely exploiting you. 
You always were a mug, Lizzie, and you re making 
yourself ridiculous in the eyes of the whole school 
...and me, too. Nothing is more nauseating than mis- 
placed charity. I call it positively disgusting. Why you 
hardly know Millie and you go and give her a motor- 


car, and here I am with nothing but that wretched old 
Ford.” 


“But, Cecily dear,” Lizzie protested, “I had no idea 
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you wanted a car. | thought you were so fond of your 
old Ford.” 

Cecily burst into tears and buried her head in the 
pillows. 

“| always regarded you as my best frend,” she 
sobbed. “But now I see I was mistaken.” 

“But I am devoted to you Cecily,” cried Lizzie. “I 
really am. Please don’t cry. Look here, Cecily,” she 
added, in desperation, “I'll give you a motor-car, too.” 

Cecily stopped crying and looked up. 

“Oh, will you really, Lizzie?” she exclaimed. 

“Of course I will, Cecily, if you really want one.” 

Cecily wiped away her tears and smiled sweetly. 
“Oh, that is divine of you,” she said. “Well, that’s a 
bargain.” And, kissing Lizzie lightly on the forehead. 
she skipped out of the room. 

Next day Lizzie gave Cecily a cheque for five hun- 
dred pounds, which Cecily sent to her brother who 
was in the motor trade, with instructions to buy the 
smartest and fastest car he could get for the money. 

| When Miss Carfax heard that, as a result of giving 
Millie a car, Lizzie had been obliged to give Cecily one 


rik she smiled rather grimly and said: “Well I’ve no 
oubt Lizzie will be giving me a car next.” 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


One morning Lizzie was very surprised to receive ‘ 
letter from May Peabody, addressed to her from 
London. May wrote in very affectionate terms, just as 
if nothing had happened, and said that she was over in 
England with her governess and that she was longing 
to see Lizzie again, and when could they meet? 

In spite of May’s apparently callous, not to say 
cruel behaviour, Lizzie was still passionately devoted 
to her little American friend, and she was delighted at 
the prospect of seeing her again. And so she asked 
Miss Carfax for permission to go to London to see her 
dentist, and the two girls lunched together at a quaint 
little restaurant in Soho. 

May explained to Lizzie all about the letter her 
mother had obliged her to write, and she told Lizzie 
how miserable she had been at having to do it, and 
that her sentiments towards her had, in spite of it all, 
remained unchanged. | 

Lizzie was delighted. She felt all her old affection 
for May blossoming forth again like an almond tree in 

the Spring-time and, after luncheon, she took her to 
Harrods’ Stores and bought her a very beautiful bag. 

The two girls parted with vows of eternal friend- 
ship and Lizzie returned to Radcliff Hall with the firm 
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no further her affair with Milhe 
ery passionate nature she felt 
unequal to coping with two friendships at once 
Resides, if she were to relinquish Mille it would clear 
up the situation with regard to Miss Carfax, which was 
beginning to assume rather senous proportions and 
alarmed her not a little. 

But Millie, having got her claws into what she con- 
sidered “a good thing”, was not going to be so lightly 
set aside. She was not long in discovering the reason 
for Lizzie’s coldness, as Lizzie had confided in strict 
secrecy to Olive Mason that little May Peabody had 
returned to England and that they had renewed their 
friendship, and Olive had lost no time in informing 
Millie of the fact. Millie was very upset and asked 
Olive what she thought ought to be done about it. 
Olive, who always liked to be helpful, suggested writ. 
ing an anonymous letter to Mrs Peabody, saying that 
May was seeing Lizzie again and getting her recalled 
to America. 

But, luckily for Millie, circumstances conspired in 
her favour. Lizzie was soon to find out that her little 
May had changed very considerably in the last few 
months. Her character seemed to have sadly deterio- 
rated since she left Radcliff Hall. She drank far too 
many cocktails and had become very temperamental 

and capricious. She was always asking Lizzie for 
money, and never stopped making the most appalling 
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scenes. At last Lizzie felt she could n 
longer, and wrote an anonymous | 
mother in America, giving a lurid ac 
dissipations, and strongly advising h 
daughter. 


But little May’s governess had already forestalleg 
both Lizzie and Millie, and had written to Mrs 
Peabody that her pupil had got entirely out of hand 
and had become simply dreadful, no doubt Owing to 
the English climate and that she did nothing but drink 
cocktails all day long and quarrel with her friends, and 
that she had spent all her money, and would Mrs 
Peabody please order her daughter to return to 
America at once, otherwise she would be obliged to 
give notice. 

Mrs Peabody was very distressed by the gov- 
erness’s letter, which arrived by the same mail as the 
two anonymous letters from Lizzie and Millie, and so 
she cabled to May to return to America at once. 

Little May, when she came to London, had 
brought with her a large packet of Lizzie’s letters to 
her, which she used to read out to anyone who cared 

to hear them, and just before she returned to America 
she went to see Lizzie, and said to her: “Oh, Lizzie 
you know all those lovely letters you wrote me. Well 
I showed them to a publisher, who said they were just 
too cute for words; real gems of literature he said they 
were, and that it would be a great pity if they were lost 


OU Stand it an 
€tter to Ma - 
count of May’s 
Cr to recall he, 
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to the world. So I have arranged with him to have 
them published. We thought of calling them: “The 
Love Letters of a High School Girl.’ Isn't it grand?” 

But Lizzie didn’t think it grand at all. “Oh, May,” 
she cried in consternation. “You can't do that. I 
absolutely forbid it. Besides, I wrote them, so they 
belong by right to me. I shall bring an action against 
you if you do such a wicked thing.” 

“But you can’t, Lizzie,” answered May calmly. 
“Letters belong legally to the recipient. I asked a 
_ lawyer.” 

Lizzie became quite hysterical at the thought of 
her letters being published, and she began alternately 
coaxing and threatening Mary, but all to no avail. 

At last May said: “The publisher has promised to 
give me three hundred pounds for them.” 

“Well,” said Lizzie, “lll give you three hundred 
pounds if you'll let me destroy them.” 

“Make it three hundred and fifty,” said May, “and 
the letters are yours.” 

“I can’t possibly give you more than three hundred 
and twenty,” Lizzie pleaded. “I’m very hard-up just 


“No good to me,” said May, and began walking 
towards the door. 

“Stop,” cried Lizzie. “I’ll give you three hundred 
and thirty.” 

“No, Lizzie. Nothing doing under three and fifty.” 
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“Three hundred and forty,” cried Lizzie, deen. 
ingly. SPair. 
May shook her head and ma 
cuaals the door. —— _— 
“All right,” said Lizzie. “I'll give you what you ask 
But understand that you've lost my friendship foe 
ever. 
“Oh, well,” said May, “one can't have everything.” 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Lizzie thought that her little American friend had 
behaved very badly towards her and she went back to 
Radcliff Hall feeling sad and disillusioned. She found 
Millie only too ready to console her. In her present 
frame of mind Lizzie was much touched by Millie’s 
professions of affection and she rewarded her by giv- 
ing her a most lovely silk blouse that she had original- 
ly bought for little May, and she promised her that she 
would give her a lot of other lovely things later on. 

Millie was overjoyed at the prospect of all the presents 

she was going to get out of Lizzie, and she said to 

Olive Mason: “You see it proves that, after all. honesty 

is the best policy.” 

Miss Carfax noticed Lizzie’s ever-increasing atten- 
tions to Millie with considerable annoyance, but she 
was glad to feel that, in the school at least, the two 
girls could be sufficiently watched to prevent them 
getting up to any serious mischief. 

One day, however, Millie fell ill and was removed 
to the Annexe. It was nothing more serious than a bad 
cold, but the Matron thought it was advisable to 
remove her in order to avoid further infection. 
Whereupon Lizzie said that she thought she had a 
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cold, too, and asked if she ae 
ic could join Millie ir the 

Miss Carfax said she was sure it was no 
but the Matron said that Lizzie had 4 very high Ring 
perature. (Lizzie had managed this by dri 


nking a tum- 
bler of hot water just before her temperature was 
taken.) Miss Carfax was obliged to waive her objec. 


tions when the thermometer showed that Lizzie had 4 
temperature of a hundred and four. 


Miss Carfax was very much disturbed by the 
thought of the two girls spending the night together in 
the hospital ward of the Annexe. The Matron slept on 
the ground floor and, although she could be easily 
summoned by a bell in the dormitory in case any of 
the patients felt ill in the night, Miss Carfax had always 
thought it a bad arrangement. She had often suggest- 
ed that the Matron should sleep in the room adjoining 
the dormitory which was now used as a laboratory. 
But the Matron was an obstinate woman and said she 
much preferred the room on the ground floor, which 

overlooked the garden, to the other room whose win- 
dows looked on to a dreary courtyard. 

During the daytime Miss Carfax knew that the 
Matron would be sitting with her patients or, at any 
rate, she would be continually in and out of the hos- 
pital ward, but at half-past nine in the evening, when 
it was customary for the Matron to retire to her own 
room after saying good-night to her patients and turn- 


C NEcessary 
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ing down the light, Miss Carfax began to be assailed by 
a growing feeling of uneasiness. At last she could stand 
it no longer, and she crept out of the school-house and 
silently ascended the stairs of the Annexe, where she 
hid herself in the laboratory adjoining the dormitory. 
She pushed the door gently ajar and peered through. 
By the dim glow of the night-light she saw that Millie 
was sitting on Lizzie’s bed. 

‘I hope you like me,” Lizzie was saying, “because 
I'm fairly nutty about you.” 

‘I'm nutty about you, too,” replied Millie. 

“Do you realise,” Lizzie said, “that this is the first 
time, dear, that we’ve ever been really alone.” She ran 
her nose lightly over Millie’s cheek. 

“Darling,” she murmured, “your ears smell of pep- 
per.” 

“Oh, do they really,” said Millie. “I’m so SOIry.” 

“Not at all,” replied Lizzie, “I like it.” 

Millie poked her nose into Lizzie’s ear. “Well,” she 
said, “Yours smell of salt.” 

“Don’t be cheeky,” said Lizzie, and gave her a gen- 
tle pinch. 

“You mustn’t do that,” said Millie coyly, “Miss 
Carfax wouldn’t like it.” 

“Oh, damn that old hag,” cried Lizzie. “What the 
Hell does it matter what she thinks!” And she began 

fondling Millie with renewed vigour. 

At this, Miss Carfax lost all control over herself. 


6I 


She seized the first object that came 
(which happened to be a large iad nee hand 
bound in leather) and hurled it with all dictiong 

the bed. The book struck the wal] mn, 


7 , with a crash at 
open, disclosing a coloured plate representing a i. 
alarming-looking skin disease. Millie took on lane 
at it and fainted, while Lizzie gave vent to a aha i 
piercing screams. 


Miss Carfax heard the Matron hurrying up the 
stairs and hastily hid herself behind a curtain. 

“What on earth is the matter?” cried the Matron. 

She found Lizzie in a hysterical condition and 
Millie in a dead faint. Lizzie kept on crying out: “A 
polter geist! A polter geist! A polter geist! The room's 
haunted!” 

Miss Carfax, who had now recovered her compo- 
sure, appeared in the doorway. “What has happened?” 
she enquired. “I was walking in the garden and heard 
this fearful noise.” 

At this moment Millie came to, but at the sight of 
Miss Carfax she screamed and fainted again. 

Miss Carfax turned to Lizzie. “What is all this 
about?” she said. “Answer me!” 

But Lizzie could only gibber hysterically. 


“I think,” said the Matron, “I had better sleep in 
the dormitory to-night.” 


“Yes,” said Miss Carfax, “I think you’d better. 
Miss Carfax returned to the school-house with the 
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‘ving thought that there was not likely to be any 
gratify! h irls in the hospital- 
ssore nonsense between the two gh P 

that night. 
mae sna she sent for Lizzie and said to her: 
“1 igzie, dear, you seem to be rather over-wrought. | 
chink that, as there are only two weeks till the end of 
the term, it would be a good thing for you to return 
home and have a nice rest.” 

“All right, Miss Carfax,” said Lizzie, sullenly. She 
had guessed by now that it had been Miss Carfax who 
had thrown the book. She was very much put out at 
being frustrated, but there was nothing to be done. 
However, she had already extracted a promise from 
Millie that she would come and stay with her in the 
hols, and the thought consoled her. As she left the 
room she muttered to herself: “Ill be even with you 
yet, Miss Carfax.” 

As the result of the night’s events poor Millie 
became quite ill. During the whole of the next day she 
was delirious and kept on calling out the strangest 
things about apparitions and flying books, and com- 
plaining that there was pepper in her ears. ; ; | 

The whole school was agitated by the wildest 
rumours. It was generally known that something had 
happened in the hospital-annexe and that Miss Carfax 
had been mixed up in it, but nobody could find out 
exactly what had occurred. Olive went about saying 
that Lizzie had been sacked and that Millie had tried to 
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commit suicide. However, a few da 
girls got a letter from Lizzie explain 
that was eminently favourable to herself She wrote 
that Millie had become infatuated with he; and that 


Miss Carfax was very jealous of her and had sent her 
away, and she said how awkward it all had been and 
how she wished she hadn’t got this fatal charm that 
inspired such violent passions in other girls. She ended 
her letter by saying: “Please don’t tell anybody what | 
have written to you,” but, as the girl she wrote to was 
well known to be the biggest gossip in the school 
(with the exception of Olive Mason) it was obvious 
that Lizzie had selected her for purposes of publicity. 
“I don't believe a word of it,” said Daisy to Olive. 
“Millie is an awful little gold-digger, and she doesn’t 
get given a motor-car every day. She is naturally going 
to get everything she can out of Lizzie while the 
goings good, and Lizzie always thinks it’s her fatal 
charm, while really it’s her fatal money-bags.” 
“Oh, but Daisy,” said Olive, mischievously, “you 


must admit Lizzie can be very fascinating when she 
chooses.” 


YS later, one Of the 
Ing things in a light 


Daisy tossed her head. “We all know,” she 
remarked, “that you were keen on her yourself once. 
But if you happen to have depraved tastes you 
needn't judge others by yourself.” 


“Well I think it’s nicer to like people for them- 
selves rather than for their money.” 
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“rs never nice under any circumstances,” said 
Daisy, tO like Lizzie.” 
And she walked away with her head in the air 


before Olive had time to think of an answer. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


Lizzie reflected sadly that her amorous adventure, 
seemed to bring her nothing but trouble, and for the 
moment she felt rather disgusted with love. So she 
decided during the hols to seek consolation for a while 
in Art. She made great friends with a Japanese lady 
artist, called Madame Yoshiwara, who had come to 
London and had just held a very successful exhibition 
of her paintings. 

Madame Yoshiwara was all the rage in 
Bloomsbury and Lizzie commissioned her to paint her 
portrait. In the course of painting it Madame 
Yoshiwara took a great fancy to Lizzie, and she used 
to stroke her hair and call her “My little chrysanthe- | 
mum.” She promised to put her into a fresco she was 
going to do for a Women’s Institute in Tokyo, depict- 
ing the love life of the poetess Kiki San, known as the 


Japanese Sappho, and Lizzie was thrilled by the idea of 


being immortalised on the walls of a Women’s 
Institute in Tokyo. 


Lizzie happened to meet Cecily at a party one 
evening and spoke to her very enthusiastically about 
her new friend Madame Yoshiwara, and said that she 
thought that in the Artistic Life she had at last found 
happiness. But Cecily didn’t seem in the least 
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impressed and remarked that she didn t think much of 


Madame Yoshiwara. ; | 
“Oh, but Cecily,” cried Lizzie, “Bloomsbury is 


mad about her.” oa 
Cecily gave her a pitying smile. “My poor Lizzie, 
she said. “You are indeed behind the times if you take 


Bloomsbury as a criterion.” 

Cecily’s visit to the Royal Academy had done all 
that Miss Carfax hoped for and even more. Cecily was 
now, in her artistic tastes, a convinced ultra-modern. 

“Madame Yoshiwara is no good, Lizzie,” Cecily 
told her. “Try Mademoiselle Gousse.” 

“Who is Mademoiselle Gousse?” asked Lizzie 
eagerly. 

“Do you mean to say that you've never heard of 
Mademoiselle Gousse!” said Cecily, laughing. “My 
goodness, you are a back number.” 

Lizzie made enquiries about Mademoiselle Gousse 
and everything she heard about her increased her 
desire to meet the lady. When she eventually saw one 
of her pictures she was a little taken aback; however, 
she bought it all the same and then wrote and asked 
Mademoiselle Gousse to come and stay with her in 
London. 

Mademoiselle Gousse wrote back to say that she 
was too busy to leave Paris just then, and so Lizzie 
went over to Paris and met Mademoiselle Gousse 
there. She was very much struck with Mademoiselle 
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Gousse’s appearance. She was y 
and wore men’s clothes like M 

Lizzie asked her at once 
Mademoiselle Gousse said at 
when she heard that Lizzie 
Yoshiwara, she refused to h 
with her. 


ery Masculine.| 
adame George 

to do her Portrait ang 
first that she would. But 
Was a friend of Madame 
ave anything more to do 


OOkin 
Sand. 


Madame Yoshiwara had been very annoyed with 
Lizzie for interrupting her sittings and going off to 
Paris, and when she discovered the reason and was 
told that Lizzie had asked Mademoiselle Gousse to 
paint her she was very angry indeed. Mademoiselle 
Gousse was her hated rival in the Art World, and their 
work was always being compared in the newspapers. 
Madame Yoshiwara had the greatest contempt for 
Mademoiselle Gousse’s artistic gifts; neither did 
Mademoiselle Gousse think very highly of Madame 
Yoshiwara. Madame Yoshiwara wrote Lizzie a very 
bitter letter, poked her umbrella through the unfin- 
ished portrait and went back to Japan. 

Lizzie had no idea that artists could behave in such 
a funny way, and she was very much upset, and said 
to herself: “Alas! Art seems to bring just as much trou- 
ble into my life as anything else.” 

When she got back to London she found a letter 
waiting for her. It was from Millie, who asked if she 


might come and stay with her in London, as her 
mother didn’t seem to want her at home, and Miss 
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Carfax had gone abroad. This was very naughty of 
Millie, as she had given her promise to Miss Carfax 
that she wouldn't see Lizzie at all during the hols. 
Lizzie was delighted at Millie’s letter: it seemed 
like a heaven-sent compensation and she wired to 


Millie to come at once. 

Millie enjoyed the first few days in London very 
much. Lizzie used to take her out shopping with her, 
and she let her buy anything she wanted. 

Millie was growing into a very pretty girl. She had 
latterly become much less of a tom-boy and had given 
up perpetually playing her silly pranks. She developed 
a decided talent for “chic” and really looked very 
smart. Lizzie was proud of being seen about with her 
and was delighted at being able to show her off to her 
girl friends as “her latest conquest.” 

However, Millie was at heart a simple country girl, 
who liked games and country pursuits, and she soon 
grew bored with the kind of life that she was obliged 
to lead in Lizzie’s company, in spite of all the lovely 
Presents she was getting. She also came to the conclu- 
sion that Lizzie thought a little too much about sex. 

Meanwhile, Daisy Montgomery wrote a letter to 
Miss Carfax. It was just a friendly letter, but she did 
happen to mention that Millie was stopping with 
Lizzie in London and that she was afraid that Millie 
was getting herself rather talked about and that she 
thought it was a great pity. 
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Miss Carfax was very much disturbed by Daisy’ 
letter. She cut short her holiday abroad and iar 
red 
back to England. When she got home she heard on all 
sides how Millie was compromising herself with 
Lizzie and getting to know all sorts of undesirabje 
people. 
During her holiday, Miss Carfax had come to 4 
great decision. She had made up her mind to resign 
her position as Headmistress at Radcliff Hall. She had 
begun to realise that to be Headmistress of a girls’ 
school was a job that was more suitable for someone 
of a less sensitive disposition than she herself pos- 
sessed. She found that it was exhausting her too much 
emotionally. She was unable to prevent herself 
becoming a little too much interested in the lives of 
her pupils, especially of those who had the more pas- 
sionate natures, and this, she told herself, was not con- 
ducive to the calm, equilibrated state of mind that was 
proper for a woman of her age and position. She felt 
that, in spite of what Miss MacRogers had said, she 
was not cut out for action; the contemplative life was 
more in her line. She experienced a longing to retire to 
some remote spot in the country where she could 
overhaul her soul in peace and tranquillity, aloof from 
all the trivial emotions of life. 
She had often played with the idea of keeping a 
poultry farm. She thought that looking after chickens 
would be just sufficient Occupation to allow her to 
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indulge in the artistic pursuits she so much enjoyed, 
while it would prevent people like Miss MacRogers 
from accusing her of living in complete idleness. At 
the same time she did not relish the idea of solitude. 
For this reason she decided to invite Millie to come 
and stay with her and assist her in looking after the 
poultry farm. She also thought that it would be a good 
thing to remove the child from the evil influences that 
were beginning to surround her. 

By this time Millie had grown so bored with Lizzie 
that she could hardly be civil to her, and so when Miss 
Carfax asked her if she would like to come and live 
with her in the country, Millie fairly jumped at the 
idea. “Oh, Miss Carfax,” she cried, “how lovely! It has 
always been my dream to live in the country and keep 
chickens.” 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


Miss Carfax, during the time she was Headmistres¢ at 
Radcliff Hall did not introduce many changes into the 
school curriculum. In fact, the only important innova. 


tion she made was the introduction of an American 
Mistress. 


A great many girls had from time to time 
expressed their intention of becoming film stars when 
they left School, and Miss Carfax felt that it would be 
a great help to them in their careers if they were 
taught to speak American properly. 

The School Authorities, who were rather old-fash- 
ioned, were at first disinclined to favour the scheme, 
but Miss Carfax ended by winning her point and an 
American Mistress was engaged. However, she only 
came for the last term of Miss Carfax’s reign at Radcliff 
Hall and Miss Carfax regretted very much that she 
would not be able to judge the results of her policy to 
the full. 

Miss Helena de Troy was an ex-film star, and 
although she was still quite young, only twenty-five in 
fact, she had spent several years at Hollywood and had 

prion minor parts in several films. She was a very 
Sane a cs She Had et 
, € oval face with the slightest suspi- 
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cion of a moustache, and was frequently being mis- 
taken by strangers for Mr Adolf Menjou. 

Miss de Troy became immediately a great 
favourite with the whole school; and Daisy 
Montgomery, in particular, was simply crazy about 
her. 

Lizzie now took up with the idea that she, too, 
wanted to be a film star, and she obtained her parents’ 
permission to have extra lessons with Miss de Troy. 
This infuriated Daisy Montgomery, who could only 
get leave to have ordinary tuition in the class room 
and, whenever she knew that Lizzie was having 
lessons in Miss de Troy’s private room, she used to 
pace up and down the corridor outside in a fever of 
jealous anxiety, and from time to time she would put 
her eye to the key hole. But, as she was never able to 

see anything at all, the procedure only served to 
increase her suspicions. 

On days when it looked as though it were going to 
rain Miss Helena de Troy used to put on a very 
becoming black shiny rubber mackintosh. Daisy 
thought the close-fitting garment suited her to pertfec- 
tion, and whenever she visualised her heroine in her 
dreams she always saw her wearing this black rubber 
mac. One afternoon, when she knew Miss de Troy 
was out walking with the Head, she stole in to Miss 
de Troy’s room and cut off a tiny piece of the mac 
with her nail-scissors, and every night she used to 
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sleep with the precious morsel tucked under her pj. 
low. | | 
One day the treasured piece of mackintosh disap. 
peared. Poor Daisy was In an awrul state about it, and 
she immediately suspected Lizzie of having Stolen it, 
She proceeded to lay a trap for Lizzie. She made 
some remark or other about Miss de Troy’s mackin. 
tosh in Lizzie’s hearing, and then looked at her fixed. 
ly in a significant manner. Lizzie blushed and turned 
away. She was now absolutely convinced that Lizzie 
had stolen it, and the next time Lizzie was having pri- 
vate lessons with Miss de Troy she rushed up to 
Lizzie’s cubicle and searched it. She failed to find what 
she was looking for, but she found something else. In 
the bottom drawer of Lizzie’s wardrobe she discov- 
ered, wrapped in tissue paper, a brand new black rub- 
ber mackintosh exactly similar to the one worn by 
Miss Helena de Troy. Daisy was assailed by the most 
horrible doubts and suspicions. What on earth could 
be the meaning of it? Was it a gift from Miss de Troy? 
Or had Lizzie bought it with the object of giving it to 
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“Olive,” she cried, “I am at the end of my tether. 
Things between Lizzie and me have come to such a 
pass that they just can't go any further.” 

“What's she done now?’ enquired Olive. 

“Well, would you believe it, she’s making up to 
Miss de Troy.” 

“As a matter of fact,” said Olive, “I had noticed 
something of the sort.” 

“Oh, you had noticed it, had you?” 

“Well, of course,” said Olive. 

“Do you think the other girls have noticed it too?” 
enquired Daisy, anxiously. She would have hated the 
other girls to think that Lizzie was getting the better 
of her. 

“I should jolly well say they had,” said Olive, who 
could never resist the temptation to tease. 

Daisy s whole frame shook with fury. 

“Mark my words, Olive,” she cried. “This is going 
to end in tragedy.” 

Daisy then went up to her cubicle to pray, as she 
often did when she wished for guidance. 

She sank down on her knees beside her bed and 
lifted up her eyes to Heaven. 

“Oh, Lord,” she prayed, “grant that I may find 
some particularly effective way of revenging myself 
on Lizzie. | know, Oh Lord, that You have said in 
Your wisdom ‘Vengeance is mine. | will repay,’ but I 
have a feeling somehow that You will never repay 
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Lizzie as she deserves, and I know that I shal] be abl 
to do it much better. So please, Oh Lord, make ma 
exception just this once in my favour and allow me ra 
take the matter into my own hands. And please, dear 
Lord, do try and be helpful and send down to me ideas 
for a particularly nasty vengeance ... something really 
beastly, because, Oh Lord, Lizzie is not really a nice 
girl and You know it.” 

When she had finished praying and rose from her 
knees the first thing her eyes fell upon was a new tube 
of toothpaste reposing on her washstand. The sight of 
it gave her a sudden inspiration and she knew that 
God had answered her prayer. 


“I will put poison into Lizzie’s toothpaste,” she 
murmured to herself. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Daisy went to Olive and told her all about her idea of 
poisoning Lizzie’s toothpaste. Olive was also at that 
moment rather annoyed with Lizzie. She had tried to 
get a motor car out of her on the strength of their 
bygone “crush.” She had said to her: “Well, Lizzie, 
you seem to be handing out cars all round. What 
about me?” But all Lizzie said was: “That is a very bad 
joke Olive.” 

All the same, Olive was rather afraid lest Daisy's 
vindictiveness should carry her too far. 

“You must be careful Daisy,” she said. “The poison 
mustn’t be too strong or Lizzie might die, and then 
you would get into trouble.” 

Daisy snorted and said she didn’t mind if Lizzie did 
die. However, in the end, Olive’s more moderate 
counsel prevailed. Daisy wrote to her cousin Fred, 
who was a medical student, explained to him what she 
wanted, and asked him if he could help her. He wrote 
back that he thought he could procure a germ-culture 
that would do the trick. 

A day or two later it arrived in a little sealed glass 
phial. Daisy got Olive to keep watch while she doc- 
tored Lizzie’s toothpaste. 

Meanwhile, Lizzie had been turning her attentions 
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to Millie again. Miss Carfax, when \y 
her invitation to go and live with h, 
and keep chickens, had made it one 
that during the term she should have 
do with Lizzie beyond the Ordinary courtesies inci. 
dental to the comradeship of school life, and Millie 
had promised Miss Carfax that she would just be nice 
to Lizzie but nothing more. So when Lizzie Started 
giving Millie presents and making up to her it put 
Millie in a very awkward position. She thought the 
only thing to do would be to go and tell Miss Carfax 
that Lizzie was making advances to her again, and 
what ought she to do about it. She told Miss Carfax 
that Lizzie had offered her a gold bangle and a pair of 
ear-rings. 

Knowing how fond Millie was of getting presents 
Miss Carfax grew nervous. 

“T hope,” she said, “you’re not going to break your 
promise.” 

“Oh, well, Miss Carfax,” said Millie. “You see I was 
thinking that it might not be a bad plan to see what I 
can get out of Lizzie. You see, if I could manage to get 
a couple of hundred pounds out of her it would come 
in handy for the chickens.” 

“That is not at all a bad idea,” said Miss Carfax, 
entering into the spirit of the thing. “Only I’m afraid it 
might entail perhaps undue familiarities.” 

“Not more than necessary,” said Millie. “But all 


illie had ACCepteg 
€T in the Count 
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the same, I don’t suppose I shall be able to get the 
dough for nothing. Lizzie doesn’t like not having the 
goods delivered.” 

[The reader will notice the effect Miss Helena de Troy’s 
tuition was beginning to have upon the idiom of her pupils. ] 

“Very well,” said Miss Carfax. “I suppose we may 
take it that the ends sanctify the means, and I find that 
to set up a really first-rate chicken farm costs consid- 
erably more than I thought. So do what you think 
best, Millie.” 

“Okay,” said Millie. 

So Millie went to Lizzie and said: “Don't you think 
Lizzie, it would be rather nice if we went abroad 
somewhere in the hols?” 

“Oh, yes,” retorted Lizzie, eagerly. “That would 
be Heaven. Where would you like to go?” 

“Well, I thought some smart place like Deauville 
or Le Touquet. But the only thing is, I haven’t got any 
smart clothes.” 

‘Td love to give you some,” said Lizzie. 

“And then,” said Millie, wistfully, “my trunks are 
getting awfully shabby.” 

The end of it was that Lizzie gave Millie two hun- 
dred pounds to fix herself up with a complete outfit 
for the projected trip abroad. 


Let us now turn to Cecily, whose history we have 
somewhat neglected, as she is about to become the 
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heroine of one of the most exciting epis 
enlivened the last term of Miss Carfax’s te ‘Odes tha, 
Cecily’s passion for Lizzie seeme 
erably cooled during the last term, 
was quite unaware of the waning of Cecily’s affection 
for her. She only thought that Cecily had grown Shore 
reasonable and less exacting. She even went so far as 
to confide in her about going abroad with Millie 
Formerly, Cecily would have flown into a passion at 
the mere idea of such a thing, but now she listened to 
her confidences with equanimity. Lizzie, however. 
was convinced that Cecily was as devoted to her as 
ever, and she often said to herself: “Well, if everything 
else fails, I have always Cecily to fall back upon.” 
Daisy and Olive had been constantly on the look- 
out for developments in the affair between Cecily and 
Mr Dorrick, but so far they had been disappointed. 
They were unable to detect anything but the most 


rigid correctness in their relations. In fact, Cecily and 


Mr Dorrick seemed barely to notice one another in 
public. 


d to have COnsid. 
but Lizzie herself 


But one day Olive came rushing up to Daisy 10 4 
great state of excitement. 

“I say,” she cried, “do you know Cecily has lent her 
car to Mr Dorrick, and every day after the dancing 
class they go out for a drive in it. Wouldn’t the Head 
be wild if she knew!” 


“No,” said Daisy, “I don’t fancy she would. She is 
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awfully broad-minded, especially now it’s her last 
term. 

‘But not with regard to men,” said Olive. “She 
hasn’t changed her opinion about them. She still 
thinks they’re awful. She was only saying so the other 
day. And she has such a very high opinion of Cecily. 
She wouldn't like to think of her letting down her sex 
like that.” 

Daisy wondered whether perhaps she ought not to 
tell Miss Carfax about Cecily going out with Mr 
Dorrick in her car, but she finally decided not to, 
when she overheard Lizzie saying: “Oh, yes, Cecily’s 
devoted to me in spite of everything.” 

One afternoon Mr Dorrick failed to turn up for the 
dancing class, and shortly afterwards it was discovered 
that Cecily, too, was missing. 

You can imagine what excitement this caused in 
the school. Daisy could contain herself no longer, and 
she rushed off to Miss Carfax and told her all about 
Cecily’s outings with Mr Dorrick in the car. 

“There’s no doubt whatever,” she cried. “They’ve 
eloped. That is what they’ve done.” 

Miss Carfax was very much upset at the idea and 
said she would not believe it. Next evening she 
received a telegram from Gretna Green: “Married this 
afternoon. Love from Cecily and Vivian Dorrick.” 

She walked up and down the room wringing her 
hands. “It is too unfortunate,” she cried, “that this 
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dreadful thing should have happened durin 
term. It will cast a blight over my |] 5 my last 
7 y last days at Rade} 
Hall.” iff 
When Lizzie heard the news she could har 
believe her ears. She hurried to Miss Carfax’s ro 
and begged to be allowed to see the telegram. 


“That Cecily should have done this to me,” Lizzie 
cried. 


dly 
Om 


“Well,” said Olive, “I don’t see how you can have 
expected Cecily to have remained faithful to you 
when you have consistently treated her so badly.” 

“Treated her badly?” cried Lizzie, indignantly. 
“Why, I gave her a motor-car, and to think that she 
should have used it to go off and get married in!” 

Next day Lizzie was struck down with a bad attack 
of trench mouth, and was removed to the Annexe in 
great pain. When Daisy heard this she was delighted 
at the success of her ingenious revenge. “That will 


teach her,” she said, “to try and snitch my girl 
friends.” 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


Poor Lizzie was very miserable in the Annexe. She 
begged the Matron to ask Millie to come over and see 
her. The Matron at first refused as she didn’t want to 
get on the wrong side of Miss Carfax. But Lizzie 
entreated her so earnestly that at last the Matron gave 
in. 

“All right,” she said, “Ill go and fetch her. But 
you ll have to wait until Miss Carfax has gone out for 
her walk. If she were to find out there’d be wigs on the 
green I can tell you. It would be as much as my place 
is worth.” 

So, as soon as Miss Carfax was out of the way, the 
Matron went and got Millie. 

“Oh, Millie,” cried Lizzie, “I’m such a miserable 
girl. Everything seems to go wrong with me. | fear 
someone must have laid a curse on me. The only 
thing that makes me want to live now is the thought 
of our lovely trip abroad in the hols.” 

“Good gracious, Lizzie,” said Millie, “how awful 
your face looks.” 

‘lam in great pain,” murmured Lizzie. “However 
the Doctor says I shall soon be better. And then we'll 


go abroad. Won’t our trip be lovely, Millie? Aren’t 
you looking forward to it?” 
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Millie looked pensive. 
“Oh, Lizzie, she said. “T doubt very much if | shall 


be able to go away with you after all.” 

“ngillie!” cried Lizzie. “What is this you are say. 
ing? 

“Well,” said Millie, “you see | had promised long 
ago to go and help Miss Carfax with her chicken farm, 


and I can’t very well let her down.” 
“But what about letting me down?” Lizzie’s voice 


rose to a scream. “Now, of all times, when I most 


need you!” 

“But, Lizzie, said Millie. “You can’t possibly go 
anywhere with your face like that.” 

This was too much for Lizzie. “Go away, she 
cried. “Leave me, you treacherous viper!” And, hid- 
ing her face under the bedclothes, she sobbed as 
though her heart would break. 

Millie was very distressed at Lizzie taking things so 
badly. However, she felt that there was nothing to be 
done about it and left the room “She'll soon get ovet 
it,” she told herself. “She’ll soon find someone else to 
console her; and anyhow I’ve got the two hundred 
pounds. ” 

That night the Blessed Virgin appeared to Lizzie in 
a dream and said to her: “Lizzie, my daughter, will 
_ not learn that true felicity is not to be found in 

ote pemenigcn You have too ardent, too pas- 
r to be satisfied with mere mortal 
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vanities. Look upward, my dau 
There and there only will you f 
and peace.” 

Lizzie awoke as one transfigured. “From now 
onwards,” she said to herself, “I will be an enemy to 
the sins and vanities of the world. I wil] place myself 
beyond the reach of human folly and wickedness and 
I'll never speak to Millie again.” 

Her way seemed clear to her now. 


ghter, look upward. 
nd happiness. dignity 


The news that Lizzie had decided to enter a Convent 
created quite a sensation in the school. Daisy Mont- 
gomery was very annoyed at Lizzie getting so much 
publicity. Lizzie became, in fact, quite a heroine of the 
hour, and she had a most becoming Nun’s costume 
made for her in Paris which arrived just before the end 
of the term, so that she was able to put it on and show 
herself off to her friends. It was made of two different 
shades of blue organdie (“My Patroness's colours, she 
explained) and there was a very pretty veil of lighter 
blue, which she wore in the style of a yashmak to hide 
her mouth which had not yet quite healed. And she 
had a lovely little rosary made for her by ree = 

Daisy grew more and more — ac nar 
attention and admiration Lizzie was 8* st ol 
Lizzie’s worst enemy would have been 
admit that she really looked very pretty ? 


nun’s garb. 


ndeed in her 
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“Well,” said Olive, “Lizzie seems to have found 
God at last. 

“Oh, not God, dear,” said Daisy. “It’s only the 
Blessed Virgin she’s found.” 

“Petite Protestante, Va!” exclaimed Olive, giving a 
playful tweak to Daisy's nose. “All the same, I’m glad 
to think she’s found something. ” 

“And I can tell you another thing she’s found,” said 
Daisy. “She’s found that it doesn’t pay to try and 
snitch my girl friends.” 


The day before Lizzie left Radcliff Hall for the 
Convent of the Passionist Sisters she received a small 
parcel tied with blue ribbon and addressed to her in 
Cecily's handwriting. She wondered what it could 
contain and opened it with some trepidation. 
Knowing Cecily’s whimsical ways she feared the 
parcel might perhaps contain something of an insult- 
ing nature. What was her delight, however, in discov- 
ering a little velvet écran, and, inside it, a lovely minia- 


ture scourge made of seed pearls and garnished with 
tiny spikes of blue enamel. 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 


Miss Carfax had succeeded in acquiring a very pic- 
turesque little Elizabethan house in Surrey, with sev- 
eral large fields attached to it suitable for the setting 
up of pens and chicken runs. The house agent’s 
prospectus had described it as being “of historic inter- 
est.. That was what had originally attracted Miss 
Carfax to the place. She was never able to find out 
exactly what the historic interest was, but it didn’t 
matter, because she fell in love with the house the 
moment she set eyes on it. 

It was just the kind of house Miss Carfax loved. 
The rooms were nice and low and the windows were 
small with latticed panes and let in very little light; 
there was none of that vulgar glare Miss Carfax found 
So trying in modern houses. There were beams every- 
where, and Miss Carfax was continually running her 
head into them; but she always laughed merrily when 
she did so, and said: “We must try and be more 
Elizabethan, mustn’t we, Millie?” 

Instead of door handles the doors had leather 
thongs which were always breaking, so that Miss 
Carfax was continually being shut up in a room, 
unable to get out until someone came to her rescue. 
The house was covered with creepers and Miss Carfax 
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once found an earwig on her piltow, but although she 
was very afraid of earwigs she didn t mind a bit, as she 
felt she was being brought in closer contact with 
Nature. The place was originally called Tinker’ 
Bottom, but Miss Carfax didn't like the name and 
changed it to Ye Olde Grange. | | 

There were a lot of very pleasant and interesting 
neighbours including a very nice retired Countess, 
called Dora, Lady Diehard, who had once played a 
prominent part in London society both in the realms 
of love and politics, but, after losing several husbands 
in one way and another, she had given up all that and 
was now living quietly in the country. It had been 
rumoured that she had once been the mistress of a 
monarch, but spiteful people declared that it had only 
been for ten minutes in a lavatory on the Orient 
Express. 

Dora, Lady Diehard, made great friends with Miss 
Carfax and Millie, and she was continually dropping in 
for a cup of tea and a nice chat. 

Miss Carfax found Millie a gay and delightful com- 
panion, and Millie was quite happy, as there were lots 


of young people in the neighbourhood and Miss 
Carfax used occasionally 


to let her go up to London 
for the day. 
Millie was very enthusiastic about the chickens 
and Miss Carfax fo 


und her a great help. 


Millie’s enthusiasm occasionally led her into 
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travagances and once or twice she and Miss Carfax 
ex | 
nearly had a quarrel about the way the chicken farm 


ought to be run. | 

Kor instance, Millie evinced an almost morbid 
-aterest in the sex life of the hens, and she was always 
setting in more cocks without telling Miss Carfax. 

Miss Carfax was quite annoyed one day when fifty 
cocks arrived in a crate. 

“What is this?” she asked. 

“Oh,” said the chicken man, “Miss Millie ordered 
them.” 

“Millie,” said Miss Carfax, angrily, “did you order 
these cocks?” 

“Yes, said Millie, “I thought some of the hens 
were looking sex starved.” 

“If you do it again Millie,” said Miss Carfax, “I shall 
be obliged to dispense with your services. I do not 
wish my chicken farm to be turned into a brothel.” 


Miss Carfax’s thoughts often went back to Radcliff 
Hall, and she was always delighted to have news of 
her former pupils. 

Daisy Montgomery, she heard, had set up an 
antique shop with Miss Helena de Troy in Bath. 

Olive Mason had gone in for interior decorating 
and was making quite a success of it. 

Cecily and Vivian Dorrick had gone on the stage 
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and were featuring in a very successful revue jp 
London. 

Miss MacRogers found Radcliff Hall so dull after 
the break-up of what she playfully termed “the Gang,” 
that she sent in her resignation and, with her savings, 
purchased a sweet little thatched cottage quite close to 
Ye Olde Grange. Later in the year Daisy, Cecily and 
Olive often used to come down and pay visits to Miss 
Carfax and Miss MacRogers, so that, at moments, it 
was quite like old times. 

Let us bid farewell to our friends during one of 
these pleasant scenes of re-union. They were all hav- 
ing tea under a shady ilex tree in Miss Carfax’s garden. 
Dora, Lady Diehard, was there, too, and she was 
regaling the company with amusing tales of her for- 

mer triumphs in London. 


“Yes,” she said, “in those days the entire Cabinet 
simply ate out of my hand.” 


And in return, Cecily and the other girls told her 
about Radcliff Hall in the old days. 

They talked about Lizzie. Even Daisy was able to 
speak of her quite dispassionately now. 


Cecily produced from her bag a letter she had just 


received from Lizzie. thank; 
, thanking her f 
had sent her. Lizzie, in spite of her rbd, secant 


pations, still retained her love fo 
sent her a picture of the Cry 
ma 

ax and string by Jean Cocte 


religious preoccu- 
r Art, and Cecily had 
cifixion done in sealing 
au for her to hang up in 
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her cell. The letter was very beautiful, and it showed 
that Lizzie had indeed put aside all human frivolities 
and was living solely for higher things. 

“You would scarcely know me now, dear Cecily,” 
wrote Lizzie. “By dint of fasting and other mortifica- 
tions of the flesh I have improved my complexion no 
end. I often think with shame and horror of those days 
of gross physical indulgence. The Nuns are all very 
plain, with the exception of Sister Fanny, a novice 
who came last week. She is a dear girl and so pretty. 
She has the sweetest little ——” (“I can’t read the 
word,” said Cecily, blushing) “you ever saw, and we 
have struck up a great friendship. I often use the dear 
little scourge you sent me. In fact, | must stop now as 
[ have promised to go and give Sister Fanny a little dis- 
cipline before Vespers. Good-bye, dear Cecily, and 
always remember that if ever you should weary of the 
folly and wickedness of the world, you will find a 
warm sisterly heart to welcome you at the Convent of 
the Passionist Sisters.” 


“A very moving letter,” said Miss Carfax, wiping 
away a tear. 


‘I should like to see that novice,” said Daisy. 


As Dora, Lady Diehard, was leaving, she said to Miss 
Carfax: “Oh, I had quite forgotten... I’ve got some 
news for you, dear. We are shortly to have a new 
neighbour. Snort Castle has been taken by an 


OI 


——_ 
American, and I hear she is ZOINg to do it up f 
to bottom. I’m sure it needs it.” “Perhaps : ine tor 
Olive, “you might like me to recommend y ny oa to 
She would sure to be impressed by a recommen rin 
from a Countess.” - 

“Oh, yes,” said Olive. “Thank you ve 
would be lovely.” 

“But, of course,” Lady Diehard said, giving Olive a 
dig in the ribs, “I should expect a commission.” 

Although this was said in a joking manner Olive 
knew she meant it seriously. 

“Yes,” Lady Diehard went on, “I must say I am 
delighted with this news. It is high time we had some 
fresh blood in the neighbourhood. And they say... at 
least I was told in confidence that she ...” and Lady 
Diehard whispered something in Miss Carfax’s ear. 

Miss Carfax blushed. 

“I am not sure, she said, “that we want any peo- 
ple of that sort here.” 

“Well, dear,” said Lady Diehard, “I don’t see that it 
matters very much. You and I can look after our- 
selves, but little Millie here had better be careful. 
Anyhow the woman is sure to give lots of lovely par- 


ties, as they say she is fabulously rich.” 
Millie pricked up her ears. 


ry much, that 
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Characters in order of appearance 


Lizzie Johnson Peter Watson 
Daisy Montgomery David Herbert 
Miss Carfax Lord Berners 
Cecily Seymour Cecil Beaton 
Olive Mason Oliver Messel 
Miss MacRogers Jimmy Foster” 
May Peabody Robin Thomas 
Vivian Dorrick Doris Castlerosse 
Millie Roberts Robert Heber-Percy 
Madame Yoshiwara Pavel Tchelitchew 
Mademoiselle Gousse Christian Bérard 
Helena de Troy Jack Wilson 


This incomplete key is adapted from the list made by 
Cyril Connolly at the back of his copy of the book: at 
its foot is added in Peter Watson’s hand “How did you 
guess?’ . It has not yet proved possible to identify the 
originals of such fleetingly glimpsed figures as Sylvia 
McCorquodale, Amy Babcock, Dora, Lady Diehard 


and Sister Fanny, though these can hardly have been 
pure inventions. 


Although Foster appears in at least one other (shorter) key, 
Lady Dorothy Heber Percy persuasively suggests that the 
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model for Miss MacRogers was in fact Sit Mich, 
Foster was a distant land-owning kinsman of Meena, Duff 
all part of the Radcliff Hall set, whereas it was in Dut? ‘i at 
that Berners first met Robert Heber-Percy. For this aan 
introduction an incident in a cupboard with Daisy bie 
gomery seems no more than modest reward. 
Duff repaid the compliment in his own privately printed 
novella, The Power of a Parasol, with an affectionate portrayal 
of “Sir Purvis Bernard” of “Fairdene” and his Tiggerishly bois. 
terous young friend “Robert Oddman”, who arrives not in a 


clatter of cartwheels but in a veritable cascade, down a stair- 
case, of somersaults. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


So all the girls were boys, and far from being innocu- 
ous the little book must have caused acute embarrass- 
ment to those it did not actually hurt. All will have 
recognised themselves and each other: none can have 
wanted ‘her’ parents to read it. And the worst of it was 
that virtually nothing had been made up. Peter 
Watson really did buy a car for Berners’s protege 
Robert Heber-Percy, whereupon Cecil Beaton, who 
had been ‘nutty’ about Watson for ages, demanded to 
be given one too — and was. Beaton had had a hetero- 
sexual affair of sorts with Lady Castlerosse. All the 
infidelities were real, and all the foibles observed with 
such malicious glee. 

Beaton’s biographer, Hugo Vickers, states that the 
book was written “in a rage of forty-eight hours in 
1937 , none of which seems quite accurate (though the 
date is that given in Who’s Who 1938, where Berners 
first acknowledged authorship). The text has no 
smack of fury and its cruelties must have been more 
cold-bloodedly contrived. A more convincing version 
is supplied by Diana Mosley both in her autobiogra- 
phy A Life of Contrasts and in her personal reminis- 
cences Loved Ones, where she describes staying with 
Berners in Rome while he was writing The Girls: 
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“Every morning Gerald read me the lates 
sometimes he had to stop reading he | 


much.” Lady Mosley appears to place the COMpOsition 
in both 1934 and 1935. The former must be correct, for 
the most concrete evidence for dating the piece js 
Gertrude Stein’s published letter of March 1935 to Carl 
Van Vechten: "... 1am awfully pleased that you like al] 
of Berners’ work because I do too, he wrote another 
book called Radcliffe Hall privately printed which is 
very funny and I am asking him if I may send it to 
you. (Van Vechten responded that he thought The 
Well of Loneliness even funnier — “But I enjoyed these 
girls.”). 

Vickers also purveys the tale that Cecil Beaton 
“succeeded in destroying most of the copies”. Much as 
he may have wished to, how could he? They were not 
stacked in bookshops just waiting to be purchased and 
taken home for use as kindling. My suspicion is that 
Vickers may have been mischievously misled by 
Robert Heber-Percy, perhaps covering his own tracks. 
Portrayed as a hectically cartwheeling gold-digger, he 
cannot have been delighted by the book, and none 
was better placed than he, under the same roof, to 
diminish the stock. Hence the rarity? 

In June 1935, clearly some months after the printing 
of The Girls, Beaton went to stay with Berners in 


Rome. He seems to have been unaware of the book 
(perhaps that was the fun, that the ‘girls’ should be 


: Chapter. 
aughed 5 
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laughed at behind their backs), but he noted of his 
host that he could not resist “joking about one's soft- 
est spot and prodding one's Achilles heel”. This obser- 
vation rings all too true, and the book probably enter- 
tained the author more than any other reader. Now, 
however, that there are no more old wounds to be 
reopened, it has seemed appropriate to share its little 
pleasures more widely. For this reader at least, Daisy's 
prayer for vengeance alone would justify it. 
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Special thanks are due to the late Anthony Newnp 
for his gift of Michael Sadleir’s copy of the am 


| | OTiginal edi. 
tion, and to the late Emilio Coia for pe 


reproduce his portrait of Lord Berners. I am also grate. 


ful to Jacqueline Cartwright (Lefevre Gallery), Anthony 
Hobson, Barry Humphries, and Hugo Vickers. Richard 


Brain has given the project his meticulous sympathy 
from the outset. 


J.B. 


Emilio Coia’s caricature (reproduced as the frontispiece) was 
included in his exhibition at the Lefevre Gallery, London, in 
December 1933 whence it was acquired by Berners himself. 
Coia recalled (1996) being led to the sitter past “what seemed 


like dozens of birds of Paradise, encaged in spotless glass 
domes”. 
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